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;Tr  sci:^iiC2]  is  HZLPiiTa  the  livzstcoz  iitdustpi. 


OPENIIJG  AITN0U!:ICEj-!3I'T :    Modern  science  has  done  a  great  deal  to  help  the 
lives  cock  prod"jicer  .    Yo'or  Farm  Reporter  has  "been  talking  :7ith  some  of 
Uncle  Sai'n's  scientific  investigators  aToout  science  and  ].ivestock  production. 
We'll  now  turn  the  'mike'  over  to  the  Reporter  and  let  him  tell  us  some  of 
the  things  he  foijnd  out  from  these  investigators.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 


Well  folks,  to  ocgin  with  I'll  tell  you  the  story  of  the  lady  who 
trought  a  sick  chicken  to  the  office  of  the  Pathological  Division  of  the 

United  Statcb  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.    The  chicken  was  sick  there  was 

no  doiibting  that  and  had  refused  all  food  out  sick  with  what? 

After  extensive  exsjriinations  "by  the  veterinarian  to  whom  it  was  sub- 
mitted, it  seemed  rather  a  puzzling  case.     The  Chief  of  the  Pathological 
Division  happened  along,  and  hy  the  wa^*  he  has  "been  working  for  Uncle  Sam 
for  many  years.    He  suggested  to  the  doctor  that  he  look  at  the  "base  of 
the  sick  chicken's  tongue.    There  he  fo-unid  the  trouble,  and  ""iiat  do  you 
suppose  it  "was? 

It  was  a  piece  of  ordinary  white  string  looped  around  the  chicken's 
tongue  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  not  be  entirelj?-  swallowed,  nor  ejected 
from  the  mouth.    After  the  string  W2.s  removed,  the  chicken  wa,s  a.  well  bird. 

Dr.  Buckley,  the  Chief  of  this-.t  Division,   said  he  told  me  that  story 
to  illustrate  the  value  of  experience  in  dealing  with  livestock  troubles. 
He  had  seen  chickens  affected  in  tha,t  manner  before,  and  laiew  wiia^t  kind  of 
symptoms  a  string  around  the  tongue  produced.    He  said  that  stor^?-  also 
illustrated  the  urusml  in  livestock  troubles,  and  rei-iarked  that  it  was 
well  to  look  for  these  luiusuals  along  with  other  generally  known  symptoms. 

He  cited  another  instance  of  a  chicken  supposedly  suffering  from 
coccidiosis  with  consequent  inability  to  walk.     Cxi  a  subsequent  day  the 
chicken  submitted  for  examination  vras  found  to  be  infested  with  tapeworms, 
and  did  not  have  coccidiosis  at  all. 
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I  8.sked  him  why  he  told  that  story,  fug.  he  said  iDecPuse  people  often 
diagnose  liV'.;stock  ailments  and  troulDles  "ron^-ly  due  to  fail-are  to  go  far 
enough  into  the  investigation. 

Dr  Buckley  stated  th:  t  his  office  received  more  inquiries  ahout  chicken 
dise8.ses  and  trou'olus  than  ahout  those  of  any  other  kind  of  livestock. 

I  asked  hi':i  what  chicken  trouOles  prompted  the  most  inruiries  and  he 
said  chicken  pox  and  roup  took  first  "olace  for  chickens  in  general.  For 
young  chickens  he  said  B.!T,D,  c^me  first  and  coccidiosis  second. 

That  office  also  receives  a  lot  of  inquiries  a."bou.t  cattle  troubles 
.and  diseases . 

I  asked,  "IThat  are  the  things  people  want  to  know  about  cattle?"  and 
got  the  reply  that  questions  a/Dout  contagious  abortion  take  first  place, 
and  inquiries  about  mamunitis  and  milk  fever  follow  in  close  order. 

At  this  point  in  the  discussion  Dr.  Buckley  brought  out  one  point  that 
should  be  of  special  interest  to  you  people  who  ha.ve  occasion  to  V'rite  to 
the  Department  of  A.o-riculture  or  to  yoijr  state  agricultural  college  for 
information  on  livestock  diseases.    Here  it  is. 

When  '"'riting  for  liv^stock-disviase  information,  ?nd  describing  symptoms 

in  your  live:-^.tock  be  sure  to  describe  the  case  in  a  clear-cut  manner. 

This  v/ill  help  the  veterinarians  in  finding  the  trouble. 

I'll  give  you  pn  ex^ixiple .    Kq^:'  get  readj'-  for  a  big  word.    Here  it  is. 
A  N-A-P  L  A  S-M  0-S  I  S.    That's  the  name  of  a  blood  disease  in  cattle,  and 
it's  serious  in  some  s^^ctions  of  the  country. 

The  Pathological  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indu-str^^  diagnosed  a 
case  of  anpplasmosis  in  Florida  several  ye.vrs  ago.    To  make  this  diagnosis 
it  v/as  necessary  for  a  trained  veterinarian  to  make  the  trip  from  Wnshington 
to  Florida  and  rctm^n.    A-i-jOut  the  same  time  a  cattle  raiser  from  a  v/ell- 
known  ca.ttle  rr.nch  in  Oklahoma  v-rote  in  describing  a  peculiar  disease  affect 
ing  his  cattle.    His  description  "^as  so  clear,  so  accurate,  and  so  convincin 
that  the  bureau  men  knew  im-Ticdiately  that  the  disease  was  probably  ana.- 
plasmosis.     Such  accm'ate  information  enabled  the  bureau  in  invest ig-' ting 
the  outbreak  to  recognize  the  dise-^se  at  once  "^.nd  to  advise  v/ithout  hesitanc 
the  n^it-ujre  of  the  disQase  and  recoanend  sLich  steps  as  arc  helpful  in  combat- 
ing the  .iialady . 

Dr»  Buckley  s  ".id  there  arc  about  1^  tr'^ined  veterinarians  working  in 
the  Pathologic-1  Division  of  the  bureau.    These  people  are  vrorking  all  the 
time  in  laboratories  and  out  in  the  field.    The]-  are  constantly  finding  out 
what  causes  livestock  diseases  and  vdiat  kind  of  treatment  is  most  effective 
to  remedy  various  troubles. 
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The  results  of  these  actu-^,!  tests  'Mid  field  experments  are  put  in 
"bulletin  forn  so  that  you:  livestock  producers  throughout  the  country 
can  T/rite  in  to  the  Department  of  A,g.ricultu]"e  in  Tifp^shington  and  got 
accurate,  reliahle,  and  practical  information  on  the  various  livestock 
diseases . 

Suppose  you  are  a  chicken  raiser.     In  that  ca,se  F?.rmGrs'  Bulletin 
Ho.  1337-?,  entitled  "DISEASES  OJ  PUUI^THY,"  sho-uJd  he  in  your  f-.rn 
lihrary.     I"j  cont-^.ins  many  pages  of  information  ?."bout  poultry  diseases, 
a.nd,  if  properly  studied,   should  enahle  many  poultry  raisers  to  save  a, 
larger  nuiiDer  of  the  chicks  hatched. 

There  are  a  n-jinhcr  of  "bulletins  on  cattle  diseases,  and  these 
"bulletins  should  "bo  in  the  li"brary  of  every  cattle  raiser  whether  he  is 
m.ilking  coyjs  near  Salt  L?ke  City,  or  grcr/ing  beef  steers  in  Ohio, 

We  still  cultivate  a  lot  of  land  in  this  country  ■'riith  horses.  Horses 
have  various  ills,  and  in  some  sections  diseases  differing  from  other 
sections.    There  a,re  "bulletins  on  many  of  these  horse  trou"bles. 

There  are  also  "bulletins  full  of  practical  Infonaation  on  sv/ine  dis- 
eases, and  other  bulletins  v/ith  plenty  of  m.-^.terial  relative  to  sheep 
trou'bles . 

It  is  not  akvays  practical  to  give  micdical  term.s  and  treatments  by 
radio  on  accoijjit  of  the  long  yords  and  the  necessity  for  absolute  precision 
in  yoiar  understanding  of  the  m.ethods  of  treatment  and  nixies  of  drugs,  in- 
strwient  s ,  etc. 

There  is,  hov/ever ,  ,a  v-ay  "by  vmich  livestock  producers  throughout  the 
country  can  take  adA"antage  of  this  vast  amount  of  scientific  research  v;ork 
Uncle  Sam's  veterinarians  ha.ve  done,  and  are  still  doing.    Ypur  OTin  home 
veterinarian  mdght  be  your  Moses  to  lead  you  out  of  the  ailderness  of  un- 
certainty . 

Make  a  note  of  the  publications  I  -^m  going  to  mention,  T7rite  for  those 
of  special  interest  to  you.  ITlien  they  com^e  to  your  library,  read  them  over 
e.nd  acquaint  yourself  v/ith  cormion  livestock  diseases  and  treatments. 

There  are  too  many  publications  to  mention  them  all,   so  let's  just 
t9ke  a  fe".7  of  those  that  e.re  timely  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Heady? 

DISKISES  OE  POULTHY  Parmers'  Sulletin  I^o  .  133?-P. 

UDDER  DISEASES  01  DAIRY  COWS  Farmers'  Bulletin  l\To  .  1^22-F. 

IHTECTIOUS  ABOHTION  OF  CATTLE  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  I536-F. 

DOURIIIE  OF  HORSES  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  IIU6-F  (for  West) 

DISEASES  OF  SWIIJF  Farm:ers'  Bulletin  No.  I2UU-F. 

DISEiiSES  OF  SHEEP  Farm.ers'  Bulletin  No.  II53-F. 

You  c?n  get  additional  publications  on  still  other  livestock  diseases 
by  v/riting  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag-riculture ,  Washington,  D.  C. 


J^^  6/2/30. 

A  stitch  in  tiir.e  caves  nino  in  the  livestock  industry,  and  it  often 
pa,ys  to  get  the  'oulletin,  and  have  the  infornation  in  case  it  is  needed. 

Next  Monday  at  this  tine  I 'la  goin^:,  to  tell  you  the  story  of  the 
livestock  needle.. 


CLOSING  ANI'OU^CBIiEj^? ;    You  have  just  listened  to  one  of  the  regular  I'arn 

Reporter  programs  iDroadcact  froai  St^\tion  in  through 

the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Departr.ient  of  Ao.ricultu.re .  The 
Reporter  aientioned  b  Departaient  of  Agriculture  puolications .     I'll  roe,d 
the  list  again. 

DIS:S.\SES  01  POULTRY  F-riaers'  Bulletin  No.  1337-F. 

UDDSR  DISEASES  OE  DAIRY  COWS  Earners'  Bulletin  LIo  .  lU22-E. 

•liJESCTIOUS  ABORTION  OE  CATTLE  Earners'  Bulletin  No.  I536-E 

DOURINE  OE  HORSES    Earners'  Bulletin  No.  llU6-E. 

DISE/\SES  OE  317INE  Earaiors'  Bulletin  No.  12UU-E . 

DISFASZS  OE  SHSE?   E'-^-rners'  Bulletin  No,  II53-E. 

Write  this  station  for  copies  of  those  prhlic^.tions  you  desire  for 
37-our  liora^ry. 
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YOUR  imfi  HEP05TSR  AT  WASHINGTON  Tuesday,  Jrme  3,  1930. 


Crp-ps  and  Soils  Interview  No.  38;  Stored  C-rain  Pests* 

AiTOUl\IG.nn-i;:iSTT ;  Now  we  will  hear  from  our  old  iriond,  Your  Fami  Reporter  at 
Washinr^ton.  It  is  not  giving  anvthing  away  to  tell  you  he  has  "ijeen  to  the 
specialists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricult-'ure  to  find  out  for 
us  how  we  can  keep  down  insect- pests  in  stored  grain.    As  some  of  you  know 

from  sad  experience,  this  is  a  highly  important  question  hut  let^s 

hear  from  the  Parm  Reporter  on  that  Well,  Mr.  Reporter?  

**** 

VJhat  can  we  do  aoout  it? 

That's  the  main  ouostion.    Nearly  every  famer  knov/s  grain  moths  and 
grain  v^eevils  do  "big  daiaage.     Taken  the  country  over,  the  damc.ge  runs  into 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars.     In  PennsylvaJiia,  the  Angoumois  grain 
moth  alone  causes  ani'-^^hore  from  one  to  three  million  dollars  loss.  In 
Alabama,  grain  weevils  cost  the  farmers  fo-or  million  dollars  a  year.  The 
losses  in  corn  run  an^-nivhere  from  two  "oer  cent  of  the  crop  up  to  seventy-five 
per  cent.     Other  States  tell  a  similar  story. 

It  isn't  so  much  that  farmers  don't  realize  what's  happening.  In 
some  sections,  farmers  are  so  used  to  having  the  weevils  eat  up  their  corn, 
tney  talce  it  as  a  matter  of  course.     In  other  sections,  farmers  are  so  used 
to  tailing  a  discount  on  weevil-infested  wheat  that  they  are  never  surprised 
when  it  is  graded  down. 

The  surprising  thing  is  that  so  few  farmers  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  save  themselves  feed  8.nd  money.    Dr.  E.  A.  Back,  in  charge  of 
the  division  of  s to red-products  insects  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agricultujre  says  that  grain  weevils  and  grain  moths  can  De  controlled. 
It  costs  very  little  to  do  it.     It  takes  little  time  or  lahor.    C-rain  moths 
and  grain  weevils  are  killed  off  by  the  sai:ie  fuinigant. 

Recently,  the  Department's  Bureau  of  Entomology  has  developed  a 
remarkably  effective  fumigant.    By  using  ethylene  oxide  with  dry  ice  it 
has  ooen  possible  to  get  a  one  hundred  -per  cent  kill  of  insects  in  stored 
wheat.    This  nev/  method  is,  however,  adar)ted  for  use  only  in  establishments 
®aV'^::G'i  ^■^i'^^^'  elevator  machinery  and  preferably  in  bins  holding  from 
fif\een  thouse.nd  to  one  hundred  thousand  bushels. 

For  the  fs^rmer  with  ordinary  storage  bins  or  cribs,  the  best  thing 
to  use  is  carbon  bisulxDhide.    You  can  get  results,  first-rate  results,  with 
that  and  save  yo^urself  money.     It  is  explosive.    Keep  fire  away  from  it. 
That  is  just  a  matter  of  care.    There  is  a  Earners  Bulletin  will  tell  you 


*  how  to  use  it.     It  is  called  the  "Control  of  Insect  Pests  in  Stored  C-rain" 
and  is  Earners  Bulletin  No.  1483-P.    Write  for  it  promptly,  so  you  will 
have  it  on  hand  when  you  need  it. 

It  is  good  practice  to  f-ornigate  grain  as  soon  after  threshing  as 
possible.    By  fumigating  promptly,  you  kill  off  the  insects  when  there  are 
comparatively^  few  of  them, 

LonH  wait  until  the  damage  is  done,    Then  it  is  too  late.    You  see, 
the  Agovjiiois  grain  moth  and  the  rice  weevil,  our  two  most  destructive 
stored-grain  insects,  "breed  right  inside  the  grain.     The  gruhs  feed  inside  the 
kernels.    They  are  borers  from  within.    You  don't  see  the  damage  until  it  is 
done. 

C-assing  the  grain  in  a  tight  crib  or  bin  with  carbon  bisulphide  soon 
after  threshing  ar  harveret  is  the  plan  to  keep  in  mind. 

In  the  meantime,  better  clean  up  any  old  grain  in  the  bin. Feed  up  any 
com  left  in  the  crib.    The  rice  or  black  weevil  and  the  Angounois  grain  moth 
live  over  winter  in  the  grain  in  the  bins.    Then  they  up  and  fly  to  the 
near-by  fields  of  wheat  and  corn,  about  the  time  the  corn  and  wheat  are 
getting  rix^e. 

These  stored-grain  pests  change  their  forms  you  see.     The  Angoumois 
grain  moth,  for  instance,  lays  eggs  on  the  kernel  of  wheat.    A  tiny  little 
grub  hatches  from  each  egg  and  gnaws  its  way  into  the  kernel,  leaving  a  hole 
no  bigger  than  a  pin  prick. 

Once  inside,  the  grub  starts  feeding  and  growing,  eating  the  very 
inside s  out  of  the  grain  of  wheat.    \Tnen  it  is  full  grown  practically  the 
entire  inside  of  the  kernel  has  been  eaten  out  and  the  grub  is  as  big  as 
the  kernel  itself.    Then  the  grub  passes  into  the  cocoon  stage,  in  which  it 
slowly  changes  to  a  moth.     The  moth  comes  out  of  the  ho  How- shell  of  a  wheat 
kernel,  pushing  a  hole  through  to  the  outside. 

That  moth  then  wings  its  way  to  the  noar-by  wheat  field  and  lays 
eggs  upon  the  wheat  heads.    That  is  why  it  is  so  important  to  get  rid  of 
that  old  grain  in  the  bin  or  crib  and  so  stop  the  spread  at  its  source, 

Tlie  story  is  pretty  much  the  same  with  those  other  two  important 
pests,  the  rice  weevil  and  the  granary  weevil  except  that  the  granarj^-  v/eevil 
does  not  fl^^  and  is  not  fo^d  in  the  field.     Instead  of  a  delicate  moth  like 
the  Ango-umoiG  grain  moth,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  adult  or  spreading 
stage  ^"i  the  rice  weevil  or  the  granary  weevil  we  have  to  deal  with  a  little 
hard- she lied  bug, 

ITov/,  most  of  us  might  be  inclined  to  say;  "IThat  difference  does  that 
maice?    That  do  we  care  whether  it  is  a  weevil  or  a  butterfly?"     It  may  malce 
millions  of  dollars  v/orth  of  difference  to  us.     The  Ango-umois  grain  moth 
attacks  both  corn  and  whea.t  in  the  field  and  in  storage.    Being  a  delicate 
iroth,  however,  it  can  not  spread  far  into  threshed  grain  in  the  bin, 

Tiie  damage  it  does  to  standing  grain  is  s:nall,    TTnere  it  gets  in  its 
worst  dama^gc,  is  where  the  grain  is  left  unthreslied  in  the  shock  or  in  the 
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mow  for  some  time,    Each  female  moth,  lays  several  hiandred  eggs,  and  it  only 
takes  five  weeks  to  develop  from  egg  to  adult.    To  xorevent  the  insects 
multiplying,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  thresli  promptly,  and  to  funigate  pronrotly 
after  the  grain  is  threshed. 

Those  hard-shelled  little  "beetles,  the  granary  weevil  and  the  rice 
weevil,  are  aMost  identical.    They  are  Yery  close  kin,  they  Just  operate 
on  a  different  front.    The  granary  weevil  can  stand  cold  "better  and  works 
the  north,    Tiie  rice  weevil  flies  from  old  to  new  wheat  except  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  wheat  oelt  where  it  doesn't  infest  either  wheat  or  corn 
to  any  considerable  extent.    Both  the  rice  weevil  and  the  granary  weevils 
are  adapted  to  spreading  in  the  stored  grain,    Whether  they  work  their  way 
thro-u^gh  your  grain  and  ro"b  you  of  feed  or  gnaw  down  the  prices  you  got, 
is  for  you  to  decide,     'The  way  to  prevent  such  damage  is  clear.     The  method 
is  easy  and  cheap.     It  is  explained  in  that  Farmers*  Bulletin  ITo.  1485-h^, 
which  can  be  had  from  the  United  States  Department  of  JLgriculture,  at 
Washington,  D.  C, 

AMO UITCH.IEITT ;     Tlie  name  of  that  bulletin  is  "Control  of  Insect  Pests  in 
Stored  Grain."     It  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1483-?  and  you  can  get  it 

either  through  Station   or  direct  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 

cul.ture.    This  Station  cooperates  with  the  Departm.ent  in  calling  your 
attention  to  this  way  to  save. 

m 
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Spe^Mng  Time;    10  Mimtes 


PoTjltry  Interview  ITo.  38:     PRODUCIITC-  I.UEICET  B5G-S  0?  GOOD  QU.\LI?Y 

AiTHOUiTCSl-IEl^ :    And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  here  is  'lovor  Farm  Heporter  at 
Washington,    This  is  Yovx  Reporter's  day  with  poultry  raisers.    YouUl  re- 
member that  two  weeks  ago  to-day  he  talked  ahout  grading  eggs  and  ahout  o-uying 
and  selling  on  the  hasis  of  qijiality.    To-day  he  follows  up  that  discussion 
v/ith  a  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  same  question.    From  Mr.  A.  R.  Lee,  De- 
PartiTient  of  Agriculture  po-uJ.try  hushandinan,  he  now  brings  you  some  tips  on 
producing  these  eg^s  v/hich  have  good  market  quality.    Eere  he  is  

May  I  tell  you  one  of  my  own  personal  experiences  with  eggs? 

ITeedless  to  sa,y,  I  was  brought  up  on  eggs  for  breakfast.    Bacon  and 
eggs  for  breakfast  cameojust  as  regularly  on  our  farm  as  milking  time.  There's 
nothing  strange  about  that,  of  course.     In  fact  the  five  boys  with  whom  I 
went  to  work  in  the  city  were  broiaght  up  on  exactly  the  same  diet. 

But  perhaps  the  strange  part  of  it  is  that  our  fondness  for  the  morning 
helping  of  "bacon  and"  survived  our  early  experiences  in  the  city.  Eating 
aroijnd  at  cheap  restaurants  because  our  funds  wore  mighty  slim,  caused  us  to 
avoid  eggs.  We  fomid  we  couldn't  be  sure  about  the  QuaJity  of  the  eggs  v/e  got 
at  ::hese  restaurants.    Our  ap''otites  were  accustomed  to  the  freshest  of  fresh 
egoS,  and  we  didn't  want  any  other  kind. 

As  I  say,  our  liking  for  eggs  was  not  affected.    But  I  offer  this  as 
my  testimonial  to  the  importance  of  putting  high-quality  eggs  on  the  market. 
I  told  Mr.  Lee  of  Lhis  experience,  and  he  nodded  emphatically. 

"That*s  it  exactly,"  he  declared.    "You  know,  and  I  know,  and  everybody 
knows,  from  our  own  experience,  that  people  eat  a  lot  more  eggs  when  the  eg^s 
they  buy  are  of  high  quality.    That  's  v^hy  a  preponderance  of  high-grade  eggs 
on  the  market  always  tends  to  stimulate  demand  and  thus  to  increase  prices. 
And  that's  why  a  preponderance  of  low-grade  eggs  has  just  the  opposite  effect. 

"Fortunately,  the  quality  of  eggs  in  the  United  States  has  been  improv- 
ing right  along  in  recent  years.    There's  no  reason  any  more  for  not  eating 

more  eggs  than  many  of  us  do  in  fact  there's  every  reason  why  we  sho'old  eat 

more.    People  who  demand  high-grade  eggs  nowadays  can  be  sure  to  get  all  they 
waJit  • 
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"And  v/hat  is  the  secret  of  producing  f ine-q-uality  eggs?    "I  asked. 

"I  really  don't  know  any  secrets  aliout  it,  "  Mr.  Lee  replied  smilingly, 

"There's  nothing  up  my  sleeve  see  for  yourself.    Producing  egg's  of  high 

quality  is  simply  a  question  of  three  very  practical  steps;  and  these  are  the 
steps: 

"First,  collecting  the  eggs  promptly;  second,  handling  them  under  proper 
conditions;  and  third,  getting  them  to  the  consuner  while  they're  fresh. 

"Oh  is  that  all?"  I  asked. 

"Simple,  isn't  it,"  Said  Mr.  Lee.    "But  perhaps  not  quite  so  simple  as 
it  sounds.    There  are  a  fe?/  details,  and  it  is  the  details  that  count." 

"Bring  on  the  details,"  said  I.    And  he  did  so  now  I'm  ahle  to  "bring 

them  to  you. 

"RememlDer,"  he  "began"  that  the  value  of  eggs  is  affected  "by  their  size. 
Rememher  also  that  dirty  eggs  are  poor  eggs  for  market.    And  remember  that 
in  Ynxm  weather  market  eggs  should  always  "be  infertile.    These  are  some  of  the 
m,ain  points. 

"Only  those  hens  which  produce  good-sized  eggs  should  he  used  in  the 
"breeding  flock,"  he  continued.    "Guard  against  small-sized  eggs  and  take  every 
opportunity  to  eliminate  hens  that  lay  these  small  eggs.    Remember  that  eggs 
which  weigh  less  than  22  ounces  to  the  dozen  are  poor  market  eggs.    To  pro- 
ducers I'd  suggest  that  they  use  their  small  eggs  at  home,  since  a  few  small 
eggs  tend  to  lower  the  value  of  an  entire  shipment .wherever  eggs  are  "bought 
on  the  "basis  of  grade. 

"And  another  thing.    Remem"ber  that  healthy,  vigorous  hens  of  a  standard 
variety  not  only  lay  more  eggs  than  mongrel  hens,  hut  their  eggs  are  larger 
and  more  uniform  in  color  and  appearance.    Remember  th§,t  uniformity  in  color 
and  appearance  adds  much  to  the  value  of  market  eggs. 

"Now  about  dirty  eggs.    In  the  first  place,  bear  in  mind  that  the  hen 
always  lays  a  clean  egg.    A  dirty  egg,  therefore,  is  the  resuJLt  of  a  dirty 
nest  or  dirty  feet  of  the  hen.    Keeping  eggs  clean  is  entirely  a  mechanical 
proposition,  and  it  is  largely  up  to  the  poultry  raiser.    A  hen,  you  know, 
does  not  enjoy  filth  and  dirt,  and  she  can  usually  be  depended  upon  to  do  her 
part  toward  keeping  eggs  clean  if  she  gets  a  little  cooperation. 

"1^-at  can  the  poultry  raiser  do?    I  inquired. 

"Well,  I'd  recommend  in  the  first  place,"  he  replied,"  that  he  provide 
one  nest  for  every  4  or  5  hens  and  keep  plenty  of  clean  straw  in  the  nests. 

He  might  also  add  sawdust  or  shavings  to  the  straw  this  helps  to  promote 

cleanliness.    Clean  eggs,  of  course, can  be  produced  only  in  a  clean  house. 
Clean  floors  and  clean  yards  are  both  highly  important.    And  of  course  clean 
litter  goes  along  with  clean  floors.    In  very  wot  weather  hens  may  be  kept 
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confined  to  the  house  mitil  noon  to  prevent  mud  "being  tracked  into  the  nests. 
And  one  other  good  practice  is  to  nail  three- quarter- inch-mesh  wire  netting 
on  the  underside  of  the  roosts.    This  prevents  the  hens  from  getting  into 
the  droppings. 

I  asked  Mr.  Lee  if  he  recommended  washing  dirty  eggs. 

He  replied  that  he  did — with  reservations.    "Washed  eggs  spoil  more 
quickly  than  dirty  eggs  and  washed  eggs  do  not  keep  so  well  in  storage,"  he 
told  me.    "However,  washed  eggs  will  hring  hotter  prices  th-an  dirty  ones, 
so  I^d  so.y  that  all  dirty  eggs  should  he  cleaned.    Clean  them  with  a  d^mp 
cloth,  and  ruh  them  first  as  little  as  possihle.    And  also  "be  sijre  that  the 
eggs  are  thoroughly  dry  hefore  you  ;^ack  them  into  a  crate." 

"ITo?/  in  the  s-ummer  tima,  we  run  into  a  specia.l  problem.    Eggs  deteriorate 
quickly  in  hot  weather.    They  must  he  gathered  at  least  twice  a  day  and  then- 
kept  in  cool,  well-ventilated  places.    ITests  get  pretty  warm  on  summer  days 
and  og;^-,s  are  also  heated  'by  other  hens  that  come  into  the  nest  to  lay.  Prompt- 
ness in  removing  hroody  hens  from  nests  helps  to  produce  hetter  eggs. 

"And,  furthermore,  eggs  need  to  he  kept  where  the  air  is  moderately  dry 
as  W3ll.  as  cool.    Dampness  tends  to  cause  eggs  to  mold.    A  cool  pantry  or  a 
well-ventilated  cellar  or  cave  is  usually  the  hest  place  for  eggs  until  they 
are  marketed. 

"Rememher  also,  to  keep  eggs  away  from  odors.    They  will  ahsorh  the  odor 
of  oils  and  onions  and  other  such  volatile  suhstances. 

";And  now  we  come  to  the  question  of  producing  infertile  eggs,  and  this 
is  also  es^i^cially  important  at  this  time  of  year.    Of  course,  to  produce  in-  • 
fertile  eggs  the  roosters  must  he  kept  out  of  the  flock." 

"T?liat  do  you  do  with  the  roosters?"     I  wanted  to  knov/. 

"Sell  them,  eat  them,  or  confine  them  as  soon  as  you  need  no  more  eggs 
for  hatching  purposes,"  came  the  reply.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  such 
a  tendency  to  huy  day-old  chicks  that  many  farmers  do  not  need  to  keep  roosters 
in  their  flocks  at  any  time.    And  then  ,  donH  fail  to  get  rid  of  yoior  cockerelf 
Selling  the  young  cockerels  as  soon  as  they  reach  hroiler  age  helps  in  pro- 
ducing infertile  eggs  in  the  late  sunmer  and  early  fall. 

He  concluded  with  this  statement:    "There  isnothing  that  will  improve 
the  g,uality  of  stimmer  eggs  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  production  of  infertile 
eggs." 

ITow,  these  are  the  most  important "details  affecting  quality,  hut  of 
course  they  aren't  the  only  ones,    Feeding,  for  instance  is  a^nothor  inportant 
consideration.    Hens  need  grain  at  all  sea,sons  and  they  should  not  he  forced  to 
fill  up  on  grass.    You  all  know  that  lack  of  limestone  and  oyster  shells  in 
the  ration  tends  to  cut  down  egg  production  and  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
cracked  eggs. 
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Mr.  Lee  tells  me  that  most  poultry  raisers  use  their  cracked  e-g;^£s  at 
home  vniile  they  are  still  fresh.  Cracked  eggs  have  very  small  market  value 
and  they  represent  a  big  loss  to  the  industry  every  year,  he  told  me. 

And  now  let  me  summarize  Mr  .LSe^.s  suggest  ions  ahout  marketing.  Here 
they  are: 

"Market  eggs  promptly,"  he  advises.    "Market  them  at  least  t?/ice  a  week 
and  even  three  times  during  the  summer  months.    Holding  eggs  lowers  their 
quality. 

"If  possible,  sell  to  a  dealer  who  buys  eggs  on  the  basis  of  grade  

and  one  who  does  not  pay  the  same  price  for  all  eggs  regardlS^es  of  bheir  quality. 
If  you  produce  high-quality  eggs  you  are  entitled  to  a  premium  over  the  low- 
grade  price. 

"And  then,  protect  the  eggs  from  sun  and  rain  on  the  way  to  market. 
Remember  that  heat  and  dampness  are  the  two  biggest  factors  which  cause  eggs 
to  spoil." 

AinTOUiTCaiElTT :    Your  7arm  Reporter  has  just  told  you  what  he  learned  from  his 
friend  Mr.  Lee,  about  producing  eggs  of  good  market  quality.    For  further 

information  on  this  subject  write  to  Your  Reporter  at  Station  .or  at 

the  Department  C)f  Agriculture  in  Washington. 
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Ho  o  1 ; 


\?nat  is  the  Agricultural  Froolem? 


AIOOUlTCHljl^;     Today  we  present  the  first  of  a  series  of  sixteen  talks 
on  the  X)ossioilities  of  cooperative  neirketing,  as  outlined  to  Yo"ar  5'am 
Re-porter  at  Uashin j;ton,  Toy  specialists  of  the  cooperative  marketing  di- 
vision of  the  federal  Tarn  Board.    Tliese  ta]J£S  will  fom  a  complete  sketch 
of  the  sit-'oation.    V'e  v/ill  have  one  each  week  until  the  series  is  ccnpleted- 
ilow,  ilr»  Reporter,  v/e  are  ready  to  liegin,    T^/hat  are  the  possihilities  of 
cooperative  inarketing?  

dfS  »(C 


Before  v/e  talce  up  coo-perative  marketing  as  a  help  in  solving  the 
farm  proolen,   let's  first  get  a  clear  view  of  v;hat  this  "proolem"  is.  A 
simple  statement  of  conditions  farmers  now  face,  may  do  well  for  a  starter, 

Llr,  A,  W.  McKay,  the  chief  of  the  cooperative  marketing  division 
of  the  federal  Farm  Board,  agreed  to  open  this  series  hy  answering  the 
question:     "V,1iat  is  the  agricultural  prololem?" 

"Irom  the  point  of  view  of  the  farmer,"  he  says,   "the  agricultural 
proolem.  is  the  inaoility  of  the  farmer  to  sell  what  he  produces  for  enough 
to  pay  expenses  and  give  him.  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  he  has  invested 


m  TDnis  I  a: 


business. 


Mr.  HcKay  points  out  that  this  proulc-m  has  largely  arisen  out  of 
three  things:     first,   the  gro".7in,_,  of  surplus  nuanvities  of  va.rious  crops; 
second,  uncontrolled  marketing;  and  tiiird,  ^uncertain  or  irregTilar  prices. 

"In  the  early  days,"  he  says,  "the  farmer  produced  crops  mainly 
for  home  cons'omption.    As  a  rule,  the  harder  he  worked,  and  the  more  acres 
he  plaxited,  the  more  money  he  v/ould  make, 

How,   in  our  present-day  commercial  a.griculture,  often  the  harder 
the  fa.mer  works,  the  oetter  the  grov^ing  conditions,  the  more  acres  he 
has  T)la,nted,  and  the  oigger  crop  he  grows,  the  less  he  may  get  for  it. 

rie  is  told  he  has  produced  a  surplus  and  that  more  of  his  product  is 
offered  on  the  market  than  the  market  can  absoro  at  prices  which  will  give 
him  a  iDrof  it. 


Por  example,  cotton  growers  in  1926  raised  nearly  two  million  more 
oales  of  cotton  than  the  year  before.  But  that  bigger  crop  actually  paid 
them  about  $500,000,000  less  than  the  smaller  crop  had  paid. 


In  cases  of  such  surv^luses,  farmers  are  often  advised  to  turn  to 
other  crops  —  to  diversify.     Often  it  is  hard  for  some  farmers  to  do  that. 
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Their  land  ma^  "be  suited  to  certain  crops  and  not  to  others.     They  may 
knoT/  how  to  raise  one  thing,  'out  he  absolutely  inexperienced  in  growing 
the  -proposed  substitute.     In  any  event,  the  famer  ma^^  he  uncertain  as  to 
what  to  substitute.     In  recent  years,  there  have  apparently  been  surpluses 
in  nearly  all  farm  products  at  some  time. 

The  fundaiiLental  difficulty,  seems  to  be,  according  to  Mr.  McKay, 
that  the  successful  m.arketing  of  farm  products  has  developed  from  a  local 
basis  to  one  which  has  come  to  involve  widespread,  often  world-wide,  con- 
ditions. 

The  pioneer  farmer  was  growing  stuff  for  his  own  use  or  for  use  ^ 
in  his  own  local  community.    He  was  able  to  gauge  the  demand  and  adapt  his 
production  to  it.    At  the  present  time,  our  cotton  and  Y^heat  growers 
produce  for  a  world  market.    Crop  conditions  in  India  or  Australia  may 
affect  the  prices  we  get.    Even  the  relative  prosperity  of  consmers  in 
different  lixopean  countries  may  be  a  factor  in  the  demand  and  consequent 
prices. 

Tlie  famer,  as  an  individual,  does  not  have  the  understanding  or 
control  of  market  conditions  which  his  forefathers  had.    He  finds  it  hard 
to  get  all  the  inf  omation  he  needs  under  m.odern  conditions  ,  although  ^ 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  public  agencies  have 
made  a  good  start  tov;ard  supplying  such  information„    Even  when  he  has 
it,  it  may  be  of  little  use,"  because  other  farmers  less  well  infomed  may 
upset  all  his  xolans. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the.  output 
of  fams  crops  per  man.     It  is  estmated  that  the  output  per  man  has  in- 
creased about  thirty  per  cent  in  the  past  fifteen  years.    Paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  by  increased  efficiency  in  production  the  famer  has  added  to  the 
surplus  of  farm  products  and  increased  his  market  problems. 

But  the  surplus  is  not  the  only  phase  of  the  farm  problem.  Except 
in  isolated  instances,  the  marketing  of  their  crops  has  not  been  under  the 
control  of  the  famer s.    '^en  the  distant  demand  became  more  important, 
individual  famers  were  unable  to  handle  farm  products  all  the  way  to  the 
consumer  market.     Large  numbers  of  middlemen  entered  the  business  of  m^arket- 
ing  fam  products.     That  resulted  in  conditions  which  have  proved  unfavorable 
to  famers. 

A  large  number  of  small,  competing  agencies  grew  u.p.    That  resulted 
in  duplication  of  packing  plants  and  v/arehouses.     That  has  meant  added 
expense  and  increased  the  famers'  costs.    Then  too,  there  has  been  more 
or  less  speculation  by  middlemen,  which  has  resulted  in  losses  to  both 
producers  and  consumers. 

However,  the  most  serious  effect  of  this  system,  Mr.  McKay  estimates, 
is  that  the  production  of  desirable  grades  and  varieties  of  farm  stuff  has 
not  been  encouraged.    Privately  owned  agencies  have  been  inclined  to  pay 
flat-prices.     The  man  who  produces  A-Uo.l  potatoes,  for  instance,  gets  the 
same  price  as  the  man  who  produces  inferior  grades. 
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That  kind  of  thing  has  tended  to  result  in  progressively  lower  qualities 
and  the  many  inferior  farm  products  put  on  the  market  have  increased  handling 
and  marketing  charges  generally,    payment  of  freight  on  unsalalJle  products 
reduces  the  farmer's  returns.     Low  grade  products  also  have  an  unfavorable 
influence  on  consumer  donand. 

The  farmers'  lack  of  control  in  his  markets  and  the  production  of 
su-rpluses  are  two  of  the  main  phases  of  the  fam  problem.    Closely  connected 
with  these  two  is  that  other  phase  of  uncertain  prices. 

It  is  not  high  prices  which  agriculture  needs  so  much  as  it  is  more 
certain  or  more  staole  prices,     Organizad  dairymen  in  many  sections  have 
learned  that.     They  have  found  that  if  they  can  produce  market  milk  profitably 
at  $3.00  a  hundredweight,  it  is  to  their  interest  to  sell  at  about  that 
level,  rather  than  raise  the  price,  say  to  $3.50  and  bring  into  their  market 
milk  from  outlying  districts.     It  is  the  sane  with  wheat  or  other  products. 
If  a  good,  average  wheat  grower  in  Kansas  can  produce  profitably  at  $1.50  a 
bushel,  it  is  to  his  interest  to  sell  for  that.    $3,00  wheat  vvdll  bring 
producers  on  marginal  and  submarginal  land  in  competition  with  him.  Tlie 
temporary  gain  will  be  more  than  offset  by  later  losses.    Ho  business  can 
avoid  more  or  less  frequent  losses,  if  the  price  of  the  stuff  it  produces 
or  handles  is  subject  to  violent  ups-and-downs. 

These  three  things,  uncertain  prices,  uncontrolled  markets,  and 
surplus  iDroduction,  form  the  three-headed  monster  which  now  prevents  farmers 
from  escaping  from  the  Hades  of  Unprofitable  Farming. 

Next  week  we  will  see  what  Co-ops  can  do  in  the  way  of  taking  a 
whack  at  that  uncontrolled  markets  head  of  this  Farm  Problem  Monster. 

»|c  :)c    % :(( 

MIIOIIN"CSi:vIE!::TT :     Improvements  in  marketing  by  farmers  cooperatives  will  be 
the  subject  of  the  second  one  of  this  series  of  sixteen  talks  on  the  possi- 
bilities of  cooperative  marketing.     This  serieis  comes  to  you  through  the 
cooperation  of  this  Station  - — ■ —  v/ith  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agricu.lture. 
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1950.. 

Speaking  Tine:    10  Minutes. 

Dairy  Interview  ITo.  38:   SUIvBiFE^  A  CRITICAL  TEiS  Il^T  QJIALITY  CQITTROL 

AI\T^J0lJlTCIIS'5ITT :    At  this  tLiie  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  inahes  his  week- 
ly report  to  dairy  fanners.    He  "brings  you  today  some  tips  on  a  iamilia,r 

problem  ajid  he  introduces  again  a  familiar  friend,  Mr.  Ernest  Zelly,  who 

is  the  chief  market-nilk  specialist  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.    He's  going  to  talk  about  producing  milk 
of  high  quality.    ITeedless  to  sa;^'',  this  familiar  subject  holds  new  significance 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  since  shammer  is  the  critical  time  in  croality  con- 
trol.   And  now  here's  Your  Reporter  to  tell  you  about  his  latest  chat  with 
Mr.  Kelly „ 
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The  next  time  it  is  SO  in  the  shade  and  no  shade  you  might 

recall  that  old  saying,  "Vifhat  is  one  man's  m.eat  is  another  man's  poison," 

You  night  reflect  that  the  same  heat  7/hich  is  making  you  suffer  is 
affording  millions  of  other  living  things  a  chance  to  thrive  and  prosper. 
You  might  think  01  those  plants  and  animals  to  v/hom  heat  and  hmidity  mean 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness* 

And  if  thiiiking  this  will  malsie  you  feel  any  cooler,  you  are  welcome 
to  the  idea  v/ithout  cost,    Hov/ever,  I'm  not  recoiTj-nending  it  as  a  cheerful 
thought  for  a  hot  day.    The  two  things  which  m.ost  dairymen  would  thini^i  of 
ofrnand  as  thriving  on  heat  and  hunidity  are  bacteria  and  flies.    And  these 
hardly  qualify  as  material  for  pleasa,nt  thoughts.    At  least,  so  I  gather 
from  Mr.  Kelly. 

Of  course,  everybody  knows  that  it  takes  more  v/ork  and  more  care  to 
produce  high  quality  milk  in  the  summer  than  it  does  in  the  winter.  And 
there  are  several  reasons  for  this.     One  big  reason  is  that  bacteria  delight 
in  warm  temperatures,    ^rnen  the  temperature  increases  their  activity  increases 
—  and  this  means  temperature  of  water  used  for  cooling  as  well  as  atmospheric 
temperature, 

Mr.  Kelly  pointed  out  one  case  as  an  example.    "Tal^e  dairy  utensils 
that  havG  boon  carefully  washed,"  he  explained.     "JJo  matter  how  careful  the 
washing,  there  are  always  a  few  bacteria  left.    And  when  the  weather  is  'warm 
these  bacteria  will  multiply  much  more  rapidly  than  they  would  in  cold  weather. 
So  it  is  pretty  hard  to  bo  too  careful  at  this  time  of  yea,r. 
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You'll  v/ant  to  romember  too,"  ho  told  mo, '  "that  milk  must  be  GS"^;Gcially 
high  in  quality  when  it  leaves  the  farm  in  the  sunmer  time.     It  has  to  pass 
thro-u^  the  heat  during  transportation,  and  it  may  have  to  undergo  high 
temperatures  in  the  home  of  the  consimier  later  on.     So,  to  "be  satisfactory 
when  it  is  finally  consnrned,  it  must  start  out  v/ith  a,  low  "bacterial  comit," 

I  aslied  him  how  this  was  accomplished  in  hot  weather. 

"Oh,  it's  the  same  old  story,"  he  replied,   "only  it's  more  difficult 

in  summer  than  at  other  times.     Strict  sanitation  proper  cooling  and 

proper  protection  from  heat  a„nd  contamination  all  theue  are  essential  to 

producing  high  quality  milk  during  the  next  few  months." 

He  went  on  to  emphasize  proper  cooling  pa,rticularly  "but  since  we 

have  already  discussed  cooling  pretty  thoroughly  in  the  last  few  v/eeks,  let's 
just  remember  that  bulletin  on  ''Cooling  liilk  and  Cream  on  the  Farm,"  and  pass 
on.    The  number,  you  remember,  is  Fanners'  Bulletin  ITo.  976-F. 

Perhaps  I  should  repeat,  however,  what  Mr.  Kelly  said  about  water  for 
cooling  purposes. 

"If  ice  is  not  available,"  he  told  me,  "then  you  must  taiie  great  care 
to  get  the  coldest  water  possible.    And  you  need  to  talce  just  as  great  care  to 
keep  it  cold.    For  instance,  if  water  is  stored  in  an  exposed  tanlc  all  day, 
it  is  pretty  certain  to  wann  up.     It  is  better  to  have  water  coming  direct 
from  a  spring  or  a  wello 

"And  where  you  have  running  water,  do  -gvmg  it  direct  from  the  spring 
or  well  if  possible"  he  went  one     "An  underground  pipe  naturally  delivers 
much  colder  water  than  a  carrier  that  runs  over  the  surface  of  the  ground." 

At  this  point  I  switched  the  conversation  to  sa.nitation,     I  asked  him 
if  it  is  necessary  to  wi-pe  off  a  cow's  udders  and  flanlcs  before  milking, 
as  I've  noticed  many  farmers  do. 

"Yes  indeed,"  he  declared.     "It  may  not  always  appear  necessary,  but 
it  certainly  is  the  onXy  way  to  play  safe,     I'd  say  that  by  all  means  udders 
and  flanks  should  be  cleaned  v/ith  a  clean,  damp  cloth,    Cov/s  may  look  clean 
while  they're  out-of-doors,  but  appearances  are  often  deceiving.    Tiiere  nay  be 
a  great  deal  of  dust  in  the  hair  that  is  not  visible." 

And  then,  continuing  on  the  subject  of  sanitation,  we  naturally  begaji 
to  talk  about  flies, 

I  need  not  repeat  Mr.  Kelly's  remark  that  flies  are  extremely  undesirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  sanitation.     If  they  get  in  the  nilk-house,  they  con- 
taminate utensils  and  besides  that,  they  are  a  source  of  annoyance  to  both 
cows  ajid  milkers.    3ut,  says  Mr,  Kelly,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  nunbor  of 
flies  so  that  they  are  no  longer  a  serious  problem. 

"How?"  seemed  the  ^.ogical  question,  so  I  asked  it. 
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"There  are  three  main  ways  of  combating  flies,"  he  said. 

"First  of  all,  get  rid  of  the  iDrGeding  places.    lor  example:  remove 
piles  of  manure  at  least  once  a  week,  or  store  the  manure  in  a  fly~proof  pit. 
Keep  dropping ahout  the  yard  cleaned  up;  and  allow  no  accumulation  of  decayed 
material  of  any  kind, 

"The  second  way  is  "by  trapping.    And  it  is  possible  to  trap  a  large 
nTJimber  of  the  flies  that  buzz  around  dairies.    Traxoping  not  only  kills  them 
eventually,  but  it  prevents  their  breeding. 

"And  then  the  third  method  is  spraying.    And  there  is  a  home-mixed 
spray,  by  the  way  that  has  proved  quite  effective  at  the  Department's  ex- 
periment farm.     It  may  be  applied  just  before  milking  to  get  the  flies 
coming  into  the  barns  on  cows,  or  in  the  evenings  when  the  flies  settle  on 
the  walls  of  buildings." 

Por  detailed  information  on  this  home-made  spray,  you  might  write  to 
Mr.  Kelly  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington.    There  is  no 
bulletin  on  that  subject  at  present,  but  Mr.  Kelly  said  he  would  be  glad  to 
give  full  information  in  answer  to  all  inquiries. 

And  as  for  methods  of  trapping  flies,  let  me  refer  you  to  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  734-F,  called  "Flytraps  and  Their  Operation." 

And  now  there  is  one  more  importa.nt  problem  that  suiimer  usually 
brings  us.    And  that  is  the  problem  of  keeping  weed  flavors  and  odors  out 
of  the  milk.    But  you'll  remember  that  we've  also  discussed  that  question 
very  recently,  so  since  my  time  is  about  up,  may  I  just  remind  you  again  of 
Leaflet  Ho.  25.    Leaflet  Ho.  25  is  a  4r-page  publication  v/hich  gives  in 
brief  form  the  methods  of  preventing  odors  and  flavors. 

AMOUHCQ.ISHT ;    Your  Farm  Reporter  mentioned  three  bulletins  today  and,  if 
you  like,  I'll  read  over  the  nmbers  a.nd  titles  once  more.    Here  they  are; 
"Cooling  Milk:  and  Cream  on  the  Farm,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  976;  "Flytraps 
and  Their  Operation,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  734;  and  "Preventing  Feed 
Flavors  and  Odors  in  Milk,"  Leaflet  Ho.  25.    Write  for  these  bulletins  to 
Station   or  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 
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YO"JH  rAmi  HSPOHTSH  AT  WASHIHGTOIT  Mond.^,y,  Jime  9,  1930. 

HOT  FOR  PUBLICATIOIT 

Sp3?J:riiig  Times    10  Minutes  All  Regions » 

H0;V    THE    i:^ST    TUBE    HAS    HSLPED    OUR  AITIl'lAL  IlIjjUSTRIgS. 

OP^illlTG  AIlTOUITCEJSlTTs    The  TdIs  research  lalDoratories  of  the  United  St-tes 
Depr.rtment  of  Agric^olture  have  done  much  to  help  the  man  "behind  the  ploiv. 
Yo-uu?  Earm  Reporter  at  ITashington  has  Just  ha.d  a  talk  with  Dr.  IvI.  Dorset,  in 
chsjr.ge  of  the  "biochemical  la"boratory  ¥;hich  has  contributed  a  great  deal  to 
the  livestock  industrj^o    He  is  going  to  tell  us  about  his  trip  through  the 
laboratory,  and  about  his  t=-;lk  with  Dr.  Dorset  —  the  man  who  discovered 
the  preventive  treatment  for  hog  cholera.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 

ooOoo— - 

Eolks,  I  want  to  talk  to  j^ou  to-day  about  the  battle  ttmt  fa.rmers  have 
eternally  to  wage  against  livestock  diseases  and  troubles.  Figuratively 
spe.alving,  the  livestock  producer  is  a  soldier  who  has  to  be  on  the  firing 
line  all  the  time.    He  faeces  the  unremitting  offenseives  of  livestock  di- 
seases, germs,  pai^asites,  and  other  animal  bushwhackers. 

This  battle  between  livestock  producers  and  livestock-disea.se  troubles 
is  a  fierce  struggle,  but  the  stockman  is  better  aj;Tned  each  ye.ar.  Modern 
serums  and  vaccines,  when  properly  used,  put  many  livestock  enemies  to  flight. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  done  much  to  find  successful 
ways  of  treating  livestock  diseases  and  troubles  ->-«—  and  Uncle  Sam's  scienti- 
fic reseajTch  men  still  work  away  in  the  laboratories  for  your  benefit. 

The  other  day  I  visited  the  office  and  laboratory  of  Dr.  M.  Dorset,  the 
quick-spoken  little  ma.n  from  Tennessee  who  discouvered  the  preventive  treatment 
for  hog  cholera.    That  division  of  Uncle  Sam's  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in- 
cludes tho  biochemical  laboratory. 

I  asked  Dr.  Dorset  to  let  me  take  a  peep  at  the  big  laboratory  over  which 
he  presides. 

"G-ladly,"  he  said,  and  led  the  ?/ay  through  a  series  of  big  rooms  filled 
with  ta.bles,  test  tubes,  and  white-aproned  men  and  women. 

The  first  thing  that  attracted  my  attention  was  a  nunber  of  pigeons.  Some 
were  healthy  specimens,  others  were  nervous,  sick,  and  about  ready  to  pass  in 
their  checks.     I  immediately  asked  for  informationo 


"yell,"  said  Dr.  Dorset,  "we  are  always  trying  to  find  better  ways  of 
ombating  animal  diseaseso    In  this  particular  oxporiment  we  found  that  pigeons 
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did  well  when  fed  fresh  pork.    When  we  took  the  pork  out  of  the  ration  the 
pigeons  developed  a  disease  siinilar  to  the  "beri-beri  disease  which  has  caused 
so  much  trouhle  in  China  and  Japan  among  hunan  heings.    This  erperiment  led 
to  the  discovrsry  '  that  pork  "both  fresh  and  cured  contains  vitamin  B." 

As  wo  passed  along  through  the  laboratory  I  saw  s'ome  pieces,  of  untanned 
skin  in  a  glass  case.  My  curiosity  was  aroused.  I  asked,  "Tlhat's  that  doing 
in  here?" 

"That  skin,"  he  said,  "is  in  here  "because  ?;e  are  always  trying  to  find 
out  more  ahout  the  various  diseases  T/hich  levy  toll  on  livestock.    That  skin  ■ 
is  here  oecause  of  anthrax,  naturally  a  disease  of  cattle  and  sheep«  Som.e- 
times  jeovle  get  anthrax  from  imported  hides,  and  that^s  why  the  skin  is  here* 
Of  course  the  danger  is  eliminated  from  the  finished  leather  —  hut  the  wash 
water  used  on  the  skins  in  the  tannery  may  carry  the  anthrax  germs  to  streams 
and  thus  infect  cattle.    One  of  our  johs  has  "been  to  frad  the  "best  way  to 
kill  the  gems  in  that  wash  water.    ?7e  have  found  that  the  anthrax  germ  is 
one  of  the  hardest  germs  to  kill  that  we  have  ever  gone  up  against,  hut  v/e 
have  worked  out  a  method.     Someday  wes  may  find  a  treatment  for  the  animeJs 
that  v.dll  bring  anthrax  absolutely  under  control e    Of  course,  you  mderstand, 
we  have  an  anthrax  treatment  now,  but  if  we  can  find  something  better,  we 
want  it  so  we  can  pass  it  on  to  the  livestock  producers." 

The  next  thing  to  attract  my  attention  was  a  large  tray  filled  with,  test 
tubes.  There  were  different  colored  materials  in  these  tubes.  Again  I  asked 
for  information. 

"This  laboratory,"  Dr.  Dorset  told  me,  "tests  different  disinfecting 
materials  for  germ-killing  power.    Carbolic  acid  used  to  be  our  most  powerful 
disinfectant,  and  is  still  good,  but  the  material  in  that  big  test  tube  on 
the  end  of  the  rack  is  1,000  times  more  powerful  than  carbolic  acid.    One  of 
the  men  here  in  this  laboratory  discovered  it." 

Dr.  Dorset  had  just  told  me  that  the  anthrax  germ  ws.s  very  liard  to  kill, 
so  I  thought  maybe  this  powerful  liquid  in  the  big  test  tube  would  tuTn  the 
trick.     I  -put  the  question  to  him* 

"The  powerful  disinfectant,"  he  answered,  "that  is  in  the  test  tube,  is 
in  the  'Process  of  further  refinement  and  is  not  ready  to  be  given  to  the  pub^ 
lie  at  this  time.    When  it^s  ready  for  the  general  public,  I'll  give  you  a  rin^ 
and  you  can  come  over  and  get  the  facts  about  it  for  another  radio  talk." 

We  next  passed  a  man  working  on  a  certain  phase  of  the  poultry  disease 
com.-aonly  called  B.T7.D.    That  disep.se,  as  most  of  you  know,  is  fatal  to  yomig 
chicks,  ojid  kills  about  10  per  cent  of  all  chicks  that  are  hatched  in  this 
country. 

\7e  passed  another  man  trying  to  find  a  successful  way  to  treat  hog  "flu" 
and  still  other  people  busily  occupied  with  other  work. 

I  could  go  ahead,  I  suppose,  for  an  hour  trying  to  give  to  you  the  im- 
pressions I  got  from  this  trip  through  the  biochemical  laboratories.  But 
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I  think  I  had  "better  stop  here  to  give  y^u  the  main  point  6f  my  stor^^. 

That  point  is  thiss     In  this  la"boratory  more  than  a  score  of  scientists, 
jointly  hired  "by  every  one  of  us,  are  working  away  with  two  main  piarposes 
in  viewo    One  piirpose  into  discover  treatments  that  will  EREV3iTT  livestock 
diseases.    That  is  o-ur  first  line  of  defense. 

The  other  p-urpose  is  to  develop  a  second  line  of  defense  to  fall  oa.ck 
upon  v/hen  we  do  not  have  any  adeg,us.te  preventive  for  a  disease.    Lacking  a 
preventive,  it  is  desira'ble  to  have  at  least  methods  of  diagnosing  the  di- 
sease in  its  early  stages  and  ena'bling  us  to  use  the  "best  procedure  for  pro- 
tecting the  anima-ls  still  healthy. 

For  our  first  line  of  defense,  the  scientists  have  developed  serums  and 
vaccines  to  prevent  such  animal  diseases  as  hog  cholera,  "blackleg,  anthrax, 
and  shiiDping  fever. 

Fe  do  not  have  a  serun  to  prevent  tu'berculosis  in  livestock  or  glanders 
in  horses.    However,  we  do  have  substances  T/hich  7/ill  enahle  us  to  diagnose 
the  presence  of  these  diseases  even  in  seemingly  normal;^ animals*    Being  a"ble 
to  diagnose,  at  least  makes  it  possi"ble  for  us  to  know  our  exact  situation 
and  to  tal^e  the  drastic  measures  necessary  to  st.arr'p  out  the  infectious  di- 
seases which  we  can't  prevent o    "Jr.  Dorset  introduced  me  to  one  group  of  work- 
ers mailing  iLALLEIJ,  the  substance  used  in  testing  horses  for  glanders.  I 
also  met  ::eople  who  are  working  with  TU33RCULI1T  used  in  testing  cattle  for 
tuDerc^Jlosis.    And  let  me  emphasize  thisg     tu"berculin  CAIT  ITOT  produce  tuoercu- 
losis.    Tu"berc^alin  contains  no  tu'berculosis  germs.     It  is  a  byproduct  of  the 
germs;  it  produces  in  animals  suffering  from  tuberculosis  characteristic  re- 
actions so  that  you  may  recognize  the  presence  of  the  disea.se;  it  does  no 
harm  at  all  to  animals  free  from  tuberculosis=» 

Well  I  see  that  I  must  be  leaving  you.     I  want  to  have  this  thought 
tarry  behind  meS 

All  of  thiswork  I  have  been  describing  to  you  today  is  directed  to-.mrd 
tne  discovery  of  facts  and  of  m.edicinal  substances  to  arm  you  for  your  fight 
against  livestock  diseases.    As  soon  as  the  laboratory  work  and  field  trials 
have  gone  far  enough  to  prove  a  treatment  for  disease  prevention  or  diagnosis 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  issues  a  publication  to  infoim 
you  about  ito    Before  I  bid  you  good-bye  I  am  going  to  mention  five  publicatior 
which  you  can  get  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricultm-e  without 
charge,  and  T/hich  will  give  you  the  facts  on  some  of  the  worst  livestock  di- 
seases. 

Here  is  the  list: 

HOG  CHOLERA  —  Farmers'  Bulletin  Uoo  834~P. 

BLACKLEG;  ITS  :LA.TUHS?  CAUSE,  AITD  PSEraiTIOlT  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  135^*- 
iUTTHHAX  OH  CHAHBOIT  —  Farmers'  Bulletin  784-^F  = 

MAIITTAIITIITG  THE  E3ALTH  OF  LIi/ESTOCK  III  TRAITSIT  —  Leaflet  IToo  38-L 
RELIABILITY  OF  TH3]  TUBERCULIH  TEST  —  Miscellaneous  Publication  Uo.  59-M. 


The  United  States  Eepartnient  of  Agric-ulture  pulDlishes  still  oth.er  ^m'o- 
licatioiis  on  other  livestock  diseases.     I  invite  you  to  write  to  me  at  this 
station  or  direct  to  the  United  States  Depart.nent  of  Agricolt-ore  stating 
yom-  ji-oTDleni  and  a.sking  for  available  publications  concerning  it. 

CLOSIITC-  AlHTOUlICEIviElIT:     So  Yoiir  Farm  Reporter  leaves  us-  .until  to-morrow  at 
this  hour  when  he  will  try  to  answer  the  question  "TTliy  Do  Potatoes  R-jn  Cut?" 
Yo-uj"  "'arm  Reporter's  talks  are  "presented  in  cooperation  with  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture  "by  Station   Write  to  Station   for 

copies  of  the  publications  offered  by  the  Farm  Reporter. 
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YOUR  HSP0::iT3R  AT  ;7ASP:iHC-TQH.  Tuesday,  Jmie  10,  1930. 

Crops  a.nd  Soils  Interview?  I\o.  39:  17hy  Potatoes  Riin  Out. 

AMOUlTCZ^ffllTT ;     Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  has  "been  inquiring  about 
vih-j  potatoes  run  out,    'He  Y/ent  straight  to  the  specialists  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  ahout  it.    ITow  he  is  going  to  tell  us  v.h.at 
the  specialists  told  him  Y/ell,  :vlr.  Reporter,  Y7hat  did  he  say?  ■  

Wny  do_  potatoes  run  out? 

You  might  say  they  "run  out";  but  they  don't  run  out  for  the  same 
reason  we  used  to  think.    And  the  discovery  of  the  real  reason  has  meant 
an  increase  of  ten  to  tvfsnty  bushels  to  the  acre  in  our  leading  potato 
states.    These  three  hundred  and  four  hundred  bushel  pota,to  clubs  are  also 
largely  due  to  that  discovery. 

Dr.  Preeman  VJeiss,  potato  pathologist  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agricult"ciJ7e,  has  been  explaining  to  me  Just  what  happens  when  potatoes 
run  out,  and  how  we  can  prevent  it.    V*'e  used  to  think  that  cutting  sets  for 
planting  made  the  potatoes  lose  their  vigor.    j^oY/,  Dr.  Vfeiss  tells  me, 
investigators  in  this  co^ontry  and  Europe  agree  that  the  only  factor  in  the 
running  out  is  the  accumulation  of  virus  diseases  in  potatoes. 

TV.  A.  Orton,  one  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  men,  was  the 
first  to  recognize  the  importance  of  virus  diseases.    And  the  Department 
has  continued  to  lead  in  the  fundam.ental  research  on  the  nature  of  those 
disea.ses'  on  which  the  seed  certification  ■Drogrc?ms  of  the  various  States  are 
now  based. 

Instead  of  just  "running  out",  potato  plants  became  infected  with 
a  strange  virus  which  is  carried  to  them  mainly  by  plant  lice  or  other 
insects.    The  infection  is  distributed  in  the  juice  to  all  parts  of  the 
plant.    All  the  tubers  carry  it.    Once  a  plant  is  infected,  all  its  vegetative 
descendants  are  perpetually  dcomied  to  carry  the  infection. 

There  are  a  nunber  of  these  virus  diseases,  including  spindler 
tuber,  leaf  roll,  and  various  tv-pes  of  mosaic  which  give  the  plant  leaves 
an  irregular  mottled  or  calico  appearance. 

The  m.ilder  mosa.ic  will  cause  an  average  decrease  in  the  3'^ield  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  and  rugose-mosaic  will  cut  the  yield  of  a  potato 
plant  in  half,    Lea/f  roll,  in  which  the  starch  stays  in  the  leaves  instead 
of  being  stored  in  the  tubers  where  it  belongs,  may  cut  the  total  yield  from 
a  pota-to  field  20  to  50  per  cent.     In  spite  of  the  use  of  the  best  planting 
practices  and  care,  the  plants  are  just  doomed  to  yield  that  imich  less. 
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S-oindle-tulDer,  corrnnonlv  referred  to  as  " r-cir.niiig- out "  or  "running 
long"  or  "off  shape"  or  "poor-sha.pe" ,  causes  plants  to  2'ield  less  and  the 
tuoers  that  shaT)e  which  are  produced  talkie  a  lower  grade  in  the  mari-cet. 

You  might  think  that  since  these  virus  infections  a.re  carried  hy 
insects,  the  way  to  stop  these  trouoles  would  he  to  kill  off  the  insects. 
Dr.  ITeiss  seys  when  you  realize  that  one  plant  louse  feeding  on  a  diseased 
plant  and  then  going  to  a  healthy  one  ni^it  continue  the  spread  of  the  virus, 
you  can  see  that  control  of  such  trouoles  hy  control  of  the  insects  is  hardly 
practicail. 

It  is  r.uch  more  feasible  to  eliminate  the  plants  which  act  as 
sources  of  infection.    And  that  is  just  what  our  leading  seed  potato  states 
now  do.    plants  affected  with  virus  as  well  as  certain  fungus  diseases  are 
rogued  or.t  in  a  well-organized  and  officially  supervised  program  "by  the 
agencies  in  the  different  states  which  certify  seed  potatoes.  Therefore 
certified  seed  is  in  general  a  g-aarantee  that  the  diseases  have  "been  eli.--iinated 
or  reduced  to  very  low  limits. 

The  production  of  certified  seed  has  hecome  quite  an  industry  in  all 
the  ITew  Srigland  States,  in  Uew  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Michigan,  in 
YJisconsin,  in  Minnesota,  in  ITehraska,  and  in  the  Dakotas  and  Montana. 

It  is  even  becoming  an  industrj^  in  some  of  the  Southern  States  where 
a  late  crop  is  grown  and  v/Iiere  higli  altitude  gives  a  climate  much  the  same 
as  the  northern  States  have  on  acco'ont  of  their  higher  latitude. 

Potatoes  are  a  moderately  cool-weather  crop.     A  short  season  with 
cool  weather  is  needed  to  produce  vigorous  seed  potatoes.    Also  warn  weather 
tends  to  mask  the  appearance  of  som.e  of  the  virus  diseases,   so  that  infected 
plants  can  not  he  readily  detected  and  rogued  out.    Por  that  reason,  most 
southern  potato  grov/ers  must  de-oend  on  the  cooler  regions  for  their  seed 
potatoes.     In  most  of  the  certified  potato  States,  the  potatoes  are  thoroiighly 
rogued  three  times  during  the  season  under  the  inspection  of  a  State  officia^l. 

Tliat  certification  together  with  spraying  and  seed  treatment  Pr, 
Weiss  estimates  has  heen  a  oig  factor  in  the  substantial  increase  in  potato 
yields  in  o'or  leading  pota^to  sts^tes. 

Spre^ying  is  done  practically  all  through  the  suiimer.     In  the  more 
northern  sections,  it  is  chiefly  done  to  control  late  Dlight.     In  the 
Middle  States,  the  spraying  is  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  fungu.s  dis- 
eases and  hopper  ourn.     Copper  lime  dust  or  Bordeaux  mixture  is  chiefly 
used. 

Mosaic,  and  leaf  roll,  and  spindle  tuher,  however,  are  carried  in  the 
seed.    They  are  hereditary  diseases.     The  way  to  prevent  them,  is  to  plant 
only  certified  seed.    To  produce  such  seed  potatoes  practically  free  from 
those  diseases  are  grown  well  away  from  any  field  where  such  trouoles  are 
knoTO  to  he.    All  ahnormal  plants  are  rogued  out  of  such  plots  as  soon  as 
they  show  uo,  and  special  care  is  taicen  to  keep  out  weeds  which  might  possioly 
he  a  source  of  infection. 

Dr.  Ueiss  says  that  it  is  hest  for  growers  who  are  interested  in  ipro- 
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ducing  high-grade  disease-free  seed  stocks  to  get  together  with  the 
ncighoors  to  prevent  any  mosaic  infected  potatoes  from  near-oy  defeating 
the  plans.     She  proolem  will  "be  m"uch  sim'pler,  if  none  "but  disease-free 
seed  are  planted  within  a  raarter  of  a  mile  of  the  seed-potato  fields. 
G-i'owing  one  variety  or  at  most  two,  in  the  neigh'borhood  v,'ill  help. 

But  all  those  things,  as  well  as  detailed  descriptions  of  the  different 
disea-ses  which  are  mainly  res^oonsihle  for  the  so-called  degeneration  or 
"running  out"  of  potatoes,  are  contained  in  a  "oulletin  issued  "oy  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  called  "Why  Potatoes  Sun  Out."  The 
nunher  of  that  oulletin  is  I'armers'  Bulletin  l-Io.  14S6-F.     That  is  not  hard 
to  remsmher,  out  if  you  want  one  of  those  hullGtins,  l^etter  jot  it  down  nov/ 
and  send  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  17ashington,  D,  C. 
for  it. 

5j<  j^c    ;(<  H< 

AI^lI0UITC:3.ii:]yT;     Did  you  get  the  nunher  of  thcit  oulletin.    Ask  for  Farmers' 
Bulletin  rJo.  1436-5^,  on  "VSiy  Potatoes  Run  Out."    You  can  get  it  either 
through  this  Station  or  hy  writing  direct  to  the  United  States  Depai-tment 

jf  Agriculture,  at  T/ashington,  D.C.     Station  rooperates  with  the 

Department  in  calling  your  attentj.on  to  tu«se  things. 
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Poultry  Interview  l\fo.  39:   THE  ECOmilOS  OF  a^LLING. 

AiNiNOUNCMElN'T:     The  next  10  minutes  "Drirjgs  us  our  weekly  poultry  chat  with  Your 
Parm  Reporter  at  Washington.    Your  Reporter's  sucject  today  is  one  that  everyhody 
is  familiar  with,  iDut  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  question  tiiat  most  folks  prohahly 
would  like  to  know  more  ahout.     The  sutject  is  culling;  or  rather,  as  Your  Report- 
er presents  it, '-'"The  Economics  of  Culling.'^    And  here  goes  


The  economic^  of  culling  is  something  that   can  "be  put  into  a  nutshell  

and  a  rather  simple  nutshell  at  that. 

When  I  asked  Mr.  A,  R«  Lee,  Department  of  Agriculture  poultry  husTDandrnan, 
to  exj.-)lain  the  "why"  of  culling  for  me,  he  crowded  it  into  a  nutshell  with  one 
sentence, 

"It  sim.ply  does  not  pay  to  keep  hens  which  do  not  pay  for  their  feed,  " 
he  said. 

That  statement  didn't  admit  much  room  for  argument,  as  far  as  I  could  see. 
I  was  trying  to  think  of  some  way  to  make  a  10-minute  report  out  of  it  when  Mr, 
Lee  kindly  came  to  the  rescue, 

''As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  continued,"  practically  all  farm  flocks  contain 
a  considerahle  nu'.iher  of  star  hoarders.     The  situation  seems  to  he  ahout  this: 
The  average  farm  flock  of  100  hens  has  from.  15  to  30  of  these  low  producers. 
Then  there  are  a  few  very  good  layers,  and  a  larger  intermediate  group  which  give 
just  fair  production. 

"Now  from  the  standpoint  of  economics  it  seems  pretty  evident  that  this 
group  of  15  to  3.0  low-producing  hens  has  no  place  in  the  flock  this  summer. 
They  prohahl:/  will  lay  no  more  eggs  until  next  winter,  so  getting  rid  of  them 
is  a  matter  of  ousiness,  pure  and  sim.ple.    By  culling  them  out  you  can  cut  down 
your  feed  hill  one-fourth  without  affecting'  egg  production  at  all, 

"Take  co.;mercial  flocks  for  instance,  ""he  went  on."    Commercial  poultrymen 
cull  their  flocics  much  miore  severely  than  average  poultry  raisers,  and  they  cull 
over  a  considerably  longer  period  of  tim.e.    And  this  is  one  of  the  hig  reasons 
why  comriiercial  flocks  give  an  average  production  of  from  I50  to  160  eggs,  while 
farm  flocks  rarely  run  ahove  an  average  of  125  to  13O  eggs," 
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Mr,  Lee  drevv  iror-i  his  files  the  report  of  a  large  coivmiercial  poultry  farm 
in  New  Jersey,    Ee  pointed  out  that  this  fami  culled  throughout  the  late  spring 
and  sui.iTier  from  May  to  October,    For  examiDle  they  culled  out  6  per  cent  of  their 
hens  in  May  and  the  percentage  kept  increasing  each  month  until  August  they  culled 
17  per  cent  of  the  hens  remaining, 

"Do  you  mean  that  aver s-ge  poultr2^  raisers  would  profit  Dy  this  sort  of 
calling?"  I  asked, 

Ke  re;;lied  that  he  did,  to  a  considerable  extent.     "Of  course,"  he  explained 
nohody  would  contend  that  farmers,  for  instance,  can  afford  to  give  such  careful 
attention  to  culling  nor  cull  as  heavily  as  commercial  poultryiiien  can.  However, 
I  helieve  the  sui  cess  of  commercial  flocks  gives  us  all  a  good  object  lesson, 

1  thiiik  it  would  undoubtedly  be  profitable  to  cull  most  farm  flocks  more  heavily 
and  over  a  longer  period  than  is  now  the  practice, 

"Take  the  older  hens  for  instance.    Hens  are  rarely  profitable  la3'ers  after 

2  or  3  la5^iniv_,  searons.     Careful  tests  at  the  governments  principal  poultry  farm 
show  that  Leghorns  will  drop  off  about  20  per  cent  in  production  after  the  first 
year.     Heavn  er  fowls  drop  off  sti.ll  more  ra^iidly,  usually  30  to  35         cent.  And 
production  tal--:es  an  even  sharper  drop  the  second  and  third  years. 

"Besides  this,"  he  added,"  elimination  of  old  hens  tends  to  reduce  disease 

in  the  flock  tuberculosis  especially,  since  tuberculosis  is  more  prevalent  in 

older  birds. " 

"How  close  would  you  cull  the  average  farm  flock?"  I  inquired, 

"Well,   the  HOW  of  culling  is  more  ccmplicated  than  the  V/HY,  "  he  replied. 
"It  depends,  for  one  thing,   on  the  namber  of  pullets  available  to  replace  the  hens. 
If  possible,  half  of  the  la;^n.ng  flock  next  fall  should  be  pullets.    And  as  I  said 
before,  cull  out  ALL  of  the  OLD  hens. 

"Before  you  actually  start  cullin^,  however,  be  sure  that  your  flock  is  in 
good  condition.    Remember  that  the  condition  of  the  flock  is  influenced  by  feeding, 
by  diseases,  and  by  insect  pests,    A  poorly  fed  flock  ma.y  show  50  per  cent  culls, 
when  as  a  matter  01  fact  it  should  not,     Som.e  of  these  so-called  culls  might  be  gbc 
producers  if  they  ?;ere  oroperly  fed.  " 

"When  is  the  time  to  cull?"  I  asked. 

Mr.  Lee  told  me  the  time  for  the  first  heavy  culling  is  within  the  next 
month.     "At  this  tim:e,"  he  said,"  elim.inate  the  hens  whose  physical  appearance  in- 
dicatep  the    are  poor  layers.     Then  later  on  in  the  si^mimer,  eliminate  the  next 
lowest  group  of  la^rers.    And  select  ag-ain  in  September  or  October  to  mark  the  best 
hens  in  the  flock  for  use  as  breediiig  stock  in  the  spring. 

"Tell  me  about  these  physical  characteristics  v/hich  indicate  the  laying 
ability  of  a  hen,"  I  requested, 

"There  are  a  number  of  useful  points,"  he  explained,"  and  all  of  them  should 
be  considered  together  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion.     Careful  exainining  and  handling 
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will  usually  tell  -'ou  whether  a  hen  is  laying,'.    And.  hens  which  are  not  laying  now 
are  usually  poor  -producers  and  thus  are  candidates    for  market*" 

Let  iiie  run  over  some  of  these  main  yjoints  as  Mr.  Lee  outlined  them. 

First,  when  8.  hen  is  not  laying  her  comD  and  wattles  are  shrunken  and  com- 
paratively hard,  ana  they  are  pale  and  dull  in  color,     A  laying  hen  has  a  plump, 
hright-red  com-h  which  spv^ears  full  of  "blood,  waxy  and  rather  soft  in  texture* 

WneTi  fowls  are  laying  frsely,   the  color  of  their  legs  is  inclined  to  "bleach 
or  fade.    But  when  they  stop  layin^-  this  yellow  color  gradually  comes  "back  into 
the  legs.     This  same  change  of  color  also  occurs  in  the  "beaks,  and  in  the- -vent. 
A  yellow  vent  indicates  that  the  hen  n.s  not  laying,  while  a  white  or  pirlr  vent 
indicates  production. 

i^ain,   the  puhic    hones — one  on  each  side  of  the  vent — are  spread  well  apart 
and  are  flexilDle  in  a  good  layer.     Bu.t  when  a  hen  is  nou  layi:Tg  they  are  closer 
together  and  hsjrder.     To  "be  more  exaxt,   these  "bones  are  the  width  of  three  or  more 
fingers  apa,rt  in  good  lawyers,  hut  only  one  or  two  fingers  at  the  most  in  a  hen 
that  IS  not  laying, 

A  good  la^-er  also  will  have  an  ahdomen  tha^t  is  soft  and  flexible  helow  the 
vent.     In  the  non  layer  the  ahdomen  tends  to  draw  up  and  hecom.e  hard. 

And  of  course,  it's  a  well  known  axiom  that  early  molters  are  usually  poor 
layers  and  late  m^olters  are  r^^ood.  la^'ers,     '3-ood  layers  will  not  start  to  molt 
until  Septemcer  or  Octo"ber, 

ITow  I've  just  sketched  hriefly  a  few  of  the  main  points  that  Mr.  Lee  out- 
lined. I  haven't  attem.pted  to  make  this  a  report  on  HOW  to  cull.  If  you'd  like 
to  refresh  your  memories  on  the  details  of  cullirig,  write  for  a  copy  of  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  152^?,  called  "Farm  Poult ry-Eai sing.  " 

But  getting'  hack  to  the  economics  of  culling,  Mr,  Lee  advises  tha.t  the  poor 
producer  "be  marketed  as  soon  as  they  are  culled, 

"It's  merely-  good  business  to  market  them  promptly,"  he  says.     "In  the 
first  place  chey  aren't  paying  for  their  keep.     In  the  second  place,  you  can  give 
your  pullets  "better  attention  with  the  hens  out  of  the  way.     And  in  the  third 
place,   there  is  no  object  in  holding  hens  at  this  tim.e  of  year^  because  at  this 
Season  the  price  of  m^arket  poultry  tends  to  go  lower  rather  than  higher,  " 

9):  :^  :^  ^  >^  ^ 

AiNiijOUNCB.IEl^IT ;    Your  Farm  Reporter  has  just  told  you  about  his  interview  with  Mr. 
A. R.    Lee  on  "Tlie  Economics  of  Culling."    Write  for  that  bulletin  on  "Farm  Poultry- 
Raising"  either  to  btati on   or  to  the  "Onited  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

in  Washington.     The  nLimber  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  152^-F. 


YOUR  ?va^I  EEPORTSR  A?  ^-^SHIITCTOU.  Ea-LZASE  Thursday,  June  12.  1950. 

TH3  P0SSI3ILITES  0?  COO?BHA?r.^  MAIlKSTHTG-: 

ITo •  2 :        ^mt  Can  Farmers  Do  To  IiTorove  Marketing? 

AlfJOIXLTCSiiZITT :    Last  week,  we  "ber^an  a  series  of  sixteen  talks,  on  the  possi- 
bilities in  the  coopera.tive  mrketing  of  farm  products.    These  talks  come  to 
us,  from  s--ecialists  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  through  vour  farm  reporter  at 
Wa3hin::;ton.    As  you  recall,  the  first  of  this  series  told  just  what  the  farm 
proclem  is.  — ■  ITow  we  are  going  to  hear  what  farmers  can    do  cooperatively  to 
meet  that  farm  prohlem.  ~  Well,  Mr.  Reporter?  

^  sjc  ^  ;^  :^  9)e  i); 

Itiat  can  farmers*  co-ops  do?    Eow  can  they  help  solve  this  gigantic 
prolDlem  of  crop  surpluses,  and  uncertain  prices,  and  uncontrolled  marketing? 

I  took  this  question  to  Dr.  Franlr  3,  Bomherger,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
orgpjiizaticn  work  of  the  cooperative  marke  i-  ^ng  division  of  the  FederiJ.  Jam 
Board.    He  jutlined  to  me  some  of  the  improvements  cooperation  can  malre  in 
marketing. 

But  first  he  pointed  out  why  we  need  cooperation. 

In  the  old  days,  most  fa.rm  stuff  was  grown  for  local  consumption.  ITo 
f?.rmer  h?.d  to  pay  much  attention  to  what  other  farmers  were  doing.    He  tock 
his  stuff  to  market  himself  -^.nd  dickered  directly  with  the  retailer  or  the 
consu'-ier. 

Tow,  Dr.  Bomherger  says,  seventy~five  per  cent  of  our  supplies'  come 
from  remote  distances.     It  is  estimated  that  on  the  average,  our  food  products 
travel  1,500  miles  to  market.    Tnen  a  farmer  sits  doirn  to  think  y,hat  ho  ca.n 
do  to  in-rove  conditions  in  marketing,  he  is  likely  to  find  himself  at  sea. 
He  is  only  one  of  more  tl'ian  six  million  farmers.    Vlhat  the  other  six  million 
are  doing,  as  a  r^uLo,  he  has  little  means  of  finding  out.    Eow  many  of  those 
growing  similar  or  competing  products  will  dunp  their  stuff  on  the  market  the 
same  time  he  does,  he  doesn't  know.    Even  if  ho,  as  an  individual,  devotes  in- 
telligent effort  toward  cutting  down  his  cost  of  production  and  improving  the 
quality  of  his  product,  he  ma.y  "be  out  of  luck.    Wnat  the  other  fellows  do  m.ay 
prevent  him  getting  any  reward  for  his  extra  work. 

In  most  cases,  his  ":!roduction  is  so  sm-all,  he  ca;aH  malce  any  serious 

imrprespion  on  the  market.    He  has  to  shi'o  in  small  qmntitios.  He  has  to  pay 

the  high  freight  rates  and  high  handling  charges  which  often  go  with  small- 
sized  shi  xients. 


The  minute  ho  loegins  to  think  aoout  cooperation  with  his  fellow  pro- 
ducers, ho^^^ever,  many  opportunities  open  up. 

Through  cooperation,  uniform  grading  standards  can  he  ador)ted  and  an 
inrpartial  grading  and  inspection  system  can  he  put  in  operation.    "Faxm  iDroducts 
can  he  "'ut  on  the  market  under  the  most  fa,vorahle  conditions. 

As  Dr.  Bomherger  says,  nohody  questions  the  fact  tlia.t  the  trade  is  will- 
ing to  'lay  more,  and  consuners  are  willing  to  pay  more,  for  standardized  pro- 
ducts, packed  so  as  to  show  their  standard  quality.    Standardization  is  re- 
cognized as  the  fwidamental  has is  of  cooperative  marketing. 

As  soon  as  a  standardization  program  is  in  operation,  the  cooperative 
is  as-.ured  of  a  volume  of  products  which  ens.hlos    it  to  ship  in  car-loo.d  lots 
and  to  supply  a  much  wider  market. 

An  individual  farmer  with  a  small  qT:ia,ntity  of  stuff  is  limited  alm.ost 
entirely  to  local  or  near-hy  markets.    An  organization  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  standardized  products  m.ay  send  its  stuff  to  the  remotest  :'-iarket  in  the 
country. 

The  organization  can  afford  to  advertise  its  strandardized  products 
under  nation-wide  hrand  noanes.    Some  of  our  m.ost  successful  farmers'  associ- 
ations now  mc^j-ket  their  products  •'onder  names  recognized  hy  consumers  fron  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

Standardization  and  advertising  enahle  consumers  to  get  a  more  ujiiiorm: 
product,  and  a  hotter  quality  i^roduct,  at  a  price  in  harmony  with  the  quality 
of  the  product  and  the  service  rendered  to  them.    Consumers  have  actually  bene- 
fited in  improvements  of  the  quality  of  stuff  offered  on  the  market  hy  co-ops. 
Producers  have  heen  benefited  hy  the  increased  demand,  which  comes  from  the 
consuner^s  ability  to  rely  on  the  uniform  qualitj^  of  the  iDroducts  marketed 
under  efficient  standardization. 

The  expansion  of  the  market  horizon  is  one  of  the  most  notable  advantagef 
that  comes  through  a  cooperative  marketing  -orogram.    An  organization,  by  affil* 
iation  with  others  of  tho  same  sort,  is  enabled  to  cover  a  region  or  even  the 
national  field.    That  also  gives  it  a  chance  to  regulate  tho  flow  of  its  pro- 
ducts to  m.arkete 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  in  our  present  sj/stem  of  marketing  farm  pro- 
ducts. Dr.  Bomberger  says,  lies  in  the  competitive  selling  by  many  individual 
producers  and  many  selling  organizations,  whether  cooperative  or  not. 

On  almost  any  market,  at  almost  any  time,  when  the  supply  is  about  equal 
to  the  demand  for  it,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  sales  agency  handling  that 
product  to  develop  a  feverish  haste  or  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  the  part  of  that 
commodity  which  they  handle. 

That  eager  soiling  competition  often  develops  a  market  psychology  v/hich 
practically  amounts  to  hysteria  and  panic.    Many  times,  comiuodities  are  sold 
far  below  the  values  which  any  sane  analysis  of  mo^j-ket  conditions  would  have 
indicated.    For  example,  Dr.  Bomherger  says  he  has  seen  fifty  cents  or  even  a 


doll      ;or  opjrrel  knocked  off  the  price  of  oDxly  potatoes  in  one  d-^y  merely 
"bec-^.use  ci  a  selling  panic.     In  that  case,  with  aljout  five  htuidred  cars  l)oing 
sold,  t":o  growers  just  lost  fifty  thousand  to  one  hundred    thousand  dollars 
for  no  reason  "but  the  wild  dumping  of  potatoes  on  the  market. 

A  cooperative  organizarion  can  prevent  such  a  soiling  panic.     If  it  is 
wide  onou^^^  and  has  control  of  lojrgQ  enough  percentc^e  of  the  market  supply, 
it  Can  calmly  consider  the  true  m.-^rkot  situation.    3y  preventing  sales  com- 
petition it  can  steady  the  flow  of  that  com  lodity  to  market  and  sell  for  the 
l?„st    onny  the  stuff  is  worth.    That  doesn't  necessarily  moan  holding  stuff 
off  tl:e  m.rxket  or  d-^jni-.-iing  it  uip  hy  refusal  to  sell  uiitil  arhitrarily  fixed 
price  is  reached.     It  means  just  selling  according  to  true  demand  conditions, 
instead  of  wildly  dumping  stuff  on  the  market  and  knocking  the  'oottom  out  cf 
prices,  in  an  eager  effort  to  oeat  other  producers  to  the  market. 

Expanding  the  market  for  the  farmer-' s  product  and  steadying  the  flow  of 
products  to  market,  03-  cutting  (jown  comroetitive  selling,  are  two  of  the  advoji- 
tages  ;:ossiDle  through  cooperatives.    Another  advantage  is  that  the  cooperative 
association  t^.ffiliated  with  others  in  a  wide-spread  organization  is  in  possess- 
ion of  the  information  needed  to  stahilise  production*    But  that  is  another 
story.    -Text  week  we  will  take  up  the  question  of  ?;hat  farmers'  cb-ops  can  do 
toward  improvements  in  production. 

?fc  4? 

Aino •JITCSiiZ-lTT s    Rememher  ^.t  this  time  next  week,  Station  — —  will  present 

p/nother  of  this  series  of  sixteen  talks  on  the  possVoilities  of  cooperative 
m.arketing,  as  outlined  by  the  specialists  of  the  cooperative  marketing  division 
of  the  Pederal  Farm  Board.    This  series  comes  to  you  as  a  result  of  our  co- 
o'Deration  '.".-ith  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
AgricuL  ture 


YOUR  FASlA  HSFORTER  AT  WASHIITOTOIT 


Friday,  June  13,  1930 


NOT  rOR  PUBLICATION 

S-peakin^i;  Time:     9  Minutes. 

Dairy  Interviev/  IJo.  39:    FSEDIrIC-  THE  DAIRY  COW  IIT  SUl.flSH 

AITNOUlICa,IEl'jT;    At  this  time  Station  presents  again  Your  Fam  Reporter 

at  Washington,  who  "brings  you  today  his  weekly  report  to  dairy  farmers. 
He  reports  today  on  feeding  dairy  cows  in  summer.    He's  going  to  tell  you 
what  he's  found  out  aoout  summer  feeding  from  a  feeding  expert,  Mr,  J.  E. 
Dorman,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    All  right,  Mr, 
Reporter, 

There's  a  "big  difference  between  the  cov/  of  yesterday  and  the  cow  of 

today. 

To  begin  v/ith,  Mr,  Dorman  points  out  that  cows  in  their  natural  state 
lived  almost  entirely  on  rou-ghages.    And  v/hen  cows  were  wild  they  grew 
sleek  and  fat  on  green  grass  alone.    3ut  the  cov/  of  today,  he  reminds  me, 
is  an  artificial  anim.al.    Her  ancestor  gave  only  enough  milk  to  feed  one 
calf,  but  the  modern  cow  must  fijive  enough  to  feed  several  calves.     She  is 
expected  to  produce  thousands  of  pounds  of  miilk  a  year,  and  her  milking 
period  extends  over  most  of  the  year. 

This  is  why  many  dairy  cows  need  extra  feed,  said  Mr.  Dorman   that 

is,  more  feed  than  they  can  get  on  pasture  alone.    This  is  why  it  has  be- 
come a  good  ro.le  to  feed  heavy  producers  grain,  even  when  pastures  s:re 
excellent. 

"Rememoer,"  he  went  on,   "the  high-producing  dairy  cow  is  one  of  the 
hardest-working  animals  on  the  farm.    Can  you  expect  her  to  do  all  this  work 

on  a  diet  of  green  grass  alone?         on  a  diet  that  is  largely  water?  You 

might  almost  as  well  try  to  pitch  hay  for  a  month  with  nothing  to  eat  but 
spinach," 

However,  v/hen  we  think  of  s^ai:imer  feeding  most  folks  think  first  of 
pasture.    And  pasture  should  come  first,  by  all  means,  according  to  Mr. 
Dorman, 

The  dairy  cow  is  a  wonder  at  utilizing  rougliage,  and  a  good  pasture 
is  much  more  than  half  the  battle  in  suiuner  feeding.     In  fact,  Mr.  Dorman 
says  that  low  producers  will  usually  produce  most  economically  on  pasture 
alone,  if  the  pasture  is  good.    He  follows  this  rale:     Cows  giving  mors  than 
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20  poTjnds  a  day  sliould  have  some  grain.    But  it  usually  isn't  econonical  to 
feed  grain  to  cows  producing  ujider  30  pounds,  v/hen  the  pasture  is  good. 

To  illustrate  how  important  he  considers  good  pasture,  he  told  me 
of  an  incident  re-ported  'oy  two  dairymen-friends  of  his  in  a  Middle  Tj'estern 
state.    These  dairym.en  lived  in  the  same  neighhorhood,  and  they  owned  herds 
which  normally  produced  milk  and  "butt  erf  at  at  al)out  the  same  rate  per  cow. 
Last  year,  hov^ever,  one  of  the  herds  was  turned  on  good  pasture  for  the  s"ummer, 
while  the  other  went  on  pasture  that  was  very  poor.    Bo th  were  given  grain  in 
about  equal  amo'DJits.    But  the  cows  on  good  pasture  produced  almost  twice 
as  much  as  the  herd  on  poor  pasture. 

V/hich  emphasizes  Mr.  Dorman's  main  idea:     That  good  pasture  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  feeds  in  the  world  for  dairy  cows.    And  at  the  same  time 
it  is  the  cheapest. 

"That  being  true,"  I  put  in,  "whj/  do  v/e  see  so  ma.ny  poor  pastures  in 
the  country?" 

"I  can't  tell  you  exactly  why,"  he  replied'^    "All  I  know  is,  .that  as 
a  general  rule  there  are  a  great  man^''  poor  pastures  in  the  country.  Some- 
times it  seems  to  me  that  the  poorest  land  is  usually  reserved  for  pasture. 
I  think  this  is  a  mistake.     Good  pasture  is  just  as  profitable  for  the  dairy 
herd  as  any  cro-p  that  can  be  grown". 

'I  thinlc  it  is  a  poor  investment  to  use  a  poor  jpiece  of  land  for 
pasture.    And  especially  in  localities  v/here  little  feed  is  grov/n. 

And  then,  after  emphasizing  good  soil  and  a  good  stand,  he  took  ut) 
good  management. 

"In  the  first  place,"  he  remarked,  "we  have  to  be  careful  to  turn  cows 
on  pasture  at  the  right  time.    Tnore  isn't  much  food  value  in  short  and 
watery  grass,  and  besides,  too-early  grazing  tends  to  keep  the  pasture  short 
all  season. 

"G-ive  a  good  past-uj?o  a  good  start,"  he  advised,  "and  you've  talccn  an 
important  step  toward  keeping  it  good  all  summer." 

But  of  course  there  always  com.es  a  time  in  summer  when  pastures  dry 

up.    Even  the  best  ones  get  dry  and  short.    lYiiat  do  you  do  then?  I  asked. 

"The  thing  to  do  is  to  prepare  for  that  time,"  was  the  reply,  "G-row 

some  soiling  crop  sudan  grass,  corn,  peas  and  oats,  or  some  other  crop 

which  may  be  harvested  and  fed  to  cows  green.    Or  you  might  feed  silage  if 
you  have  it.    Most  dairymen  fill  their  silos  for  winter  use,  but  many  are 
beginning  to  use  them  for  summer  also,    Tliey  simT)ly  make  provision  to  have 
a  little  silage  left  over  for  the  hot  months.    And  they  find  it  comes  in  pretty 
handy  during  the  dry  season." 

"Do  you  recommend  growing  these  supplemental  crops  as  a.  general  rule?" 
I  inquired. 
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"Yes  indeed,"  declared  Mr,  Dorman.     "I  recominend  it  very  stronglj^ 
because  the  time  of  year  when  pastures  are  dry  is  a  critical  period.  In 
addition  to  dry  pasture  we  have  hot  weather,  and  insect  pests.  They're 
all  v/orkin£r  hand  in  hand  to  bother  us.    ©ley  make  proper  feeding  doubly  imi- 
porta,nt  at  this  tijne.    Unless  the  cow  gets  iplenty  of  good  feed  her  production 
is  likely  to  fall  off,  and  then  it  is  pretty  hard  to  get  production  back  to 
normal  again,  even  with  proper  feeding  later  on.     Supplemental  crops  or  silage 
will  prevent  this  slump  in  production," 

Speaking  of  grain  again,  I  asked  about  a  good  grain  mixture  for 
high-producing  cows  on  pasture. 

jFairly  light  grain  makes  the  most  desirable  mixture,  Mr.  Dorman  told 
me.    A  mixture  of  bran,  ground  oats  and  a  little  cottonseed  meal  is  an  ideal 
ration,  he  said, 

"And  there's  one  other  thing  I  might  add,"  he  continued.     "Even  when 
pastures  are  good,  cows  may  like  a  little  dry  legume  hay.     It  seems  to  be  a 
good  idea  to  have  good  legimie  hay  available  where  cows  can  get  it  when  they 
come  to  the  barn  for  milking.    Tlie  water  content  of  pasture  is  very  high, 
and  unless  cov;s  get  dry  feed  of  some  kind  they  don't  get  enough  solid  matter. 
A  little  dry  hay  will  often  help  to  keep  production  up  during  hot  v/eather." 

ITow,  let  me  refer  you  to  two  bulletins  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  will  answer  most  any  question  you  may  have  about  feeding  in  summer. 
One  is  called  "Feeding  Dairy  Cows,"  and  the  number  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  Uo, 
1626-F;  the  other  is  entitled  "Feeding  Dairy  Cows  in  Siraner,"  and  is  Leaflet 
ITo.  7-L. 

And  that  is  all  for  this  week  folks.     3o  good-day  until  next  Monday, 

AMOUl\TCEI.iENT;  You  may  send  requests  for  those  bulletins  to  Station   or 

to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington.  Did  you  get  the  nmbers? 
"Feeding  Dairy  Cows,"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1626-F;  and  "Feeding  Dairy 
Cows  in  S-ammer"  is  Leaflet  No.  7-L. 


Cro-ps  and  Sdils  Interviev/  Uo.  40;  Farm  Prices. 

AMOUj^JCEICI'^JT-:      Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  has  heen  making:  some 
inquiries:  ahout  farm  prices.    He  has  "been  to  specialists  of  the  United  Stater 
Department  of  Agr icult >ire.     IJow  he  is  reporting  hack  to  us.      Ho  is  going 
to  tell  us  what  the  experts  say  about  the  ups-and-downs  of  -or ices  for  farm 

stuff  —  G-o  ahead,  Mr.  Reporter  when  you  get  to  talking  money,  we  are 

all  listening.  


Here  is  a  word  of  encouragement  to  st£.rt  with. 

Dr.  0.  C.  Stine  tells  me  it  will  not  he  many  more  months  noAv.  He 
figures  business  is  likely  to  get  better  soon,    Ee  ought  to  know.  He 
is  chief  of  the  division  of  statistical  and  historical  research  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    He  says  that:   "Past  experience 
teaches  that  business  depressions,  such  as  we  nov/  have,  eventually  come 
to  an  end,  and  are  sometimes  followed  by  periods  of  great  activity,  result- 
ing in  increased  demand. " 

That  is  good  nev;s  to  farmers.     You  see,  farm  prices,  and  city  prices, 
a.nd  most  other  prices,  are  all  tied  up,  more  or  less  together.     They  are 
largely  a  question  of  sup-ily  and  demand.    Any  farmer  who  ever  raised  a  cro'o 
more  than  one  season  hand  running  knows  the  sup'oly  of  farm  stuff  va.ries. 

But  some  of  us  are  apt  to  thinlc  of  demand  as  more  or  less  steady. 
Folks  must  eat.    They  must  ^^ear  clothes.    Yet  what  they  eat,  and  how  much, 
is  subject  to  considerable  change. 

In  the  past  year,  Dr.  Stine  tells  me,   industrial  activity  in  this 
country  has  declined  from  about  ten  per  cent  above  normal  to  ten  per  cent 
below  normal.     That  has  cut  down  the  buying  power  of  consumers.  One 
important  factor  in  the  present  situation  in  business  is  the  large  number  of 
people  thrown  out  of  work. 

What  is  that  to  the  farmer?      Well,  one  of  the  first  results  from 
cutting  down  employment  and  curtailing  pay-rolls  in  the  cities  is  the  drop 
in  the  demand  for  butter.      Under  such  conditions,  more  folks  are  willing 
to  take  substitutes  for  butter  at  lower  prices.      Butter  sa,les  fall  off. 
Butter  markets  becom.e  congested.     In  order  to  sell  butter,  butter  dealers  and 
producers  have  to  cut  prices. 
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Similar  results  have  followed  in  other  co:''::".odities .      Ib.rin:':;  the 
past  t^velve  months,  the  general  level  of  -prices  of  all  coiTtTiodit ies  has 
fallen  a.bout  eight  per  cent.     That  includes  prices  for  stuff  the  farmer 
huys  as  well  as  the  prices  for  the  stuff  he  sells.    As  usuaJ  the  retail 
prices  he  '.la.ys  for  many  things  have  not  dropped  as  much  as  the  prices  of 
farm  p'rodirts.     Of  course,  when  prices  for  the  st'Jaf  he  "buys  come  dov/n, 
he  may  he  willing  to  take  loss  for  v/hat  he  sells.     On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  general  level  of  ;u'ices  is  down,  "buyers  are  not  willing  to  pay  so 
rmjLch  for  farm,  st-'off.     7/hcn  the  consumer  pulls  his  "belt  up  another  hole,, 
the  farmer  gets  pinched. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  world  supply  of  wheat  determines  wheat 
XJrices.    UTot  even  counting  Russia  and  China,;  the  United  Sts.tcs  produces 
only  ah  out  one  fourth  of  the  wheat  crop.    We  may  have  a  small  crop  and  get 
low  prices,  hecsuse  the  ^A'crld's  supply  of  wheat  is  "big.     Or  an  extra  hig  crop 
in  this  country  may  sometimios  sell  at  high  prices  because  the  total  world's 
supply  of  wheat  is  small,   in  s;:>ite  of  our  hig  crop. 

In  tho  p'i^.st-year ,   the  world's  sup  dy  of  '.vheat  has  declined,  ^'iguring 
the  usual  effect  of  a  smo.ller  sup  ly  it  seemed  th^t  ;;jrices  v/ould  go  vcp, 
Ho-wever,  there  was  a  shejrp  falling  off  in  the  dem^and  for  whca-t  as  a  result 
of  depressed  conditions  in  cons-'jming  countries.     That  decrease  in  demand  has 
tended  to  keep  wheat  prices  down. 

So  you  see  whether  here  or  ahroad,  demand  has  a  very  iiTtiportant  effect 
on  prices  for  farm,  stuff.     It  is  to  the  farmer^ '   interest  that  the  huying 
XDOwer  of  city  folks  keeps  lu;  just  as  it  is  to  the  interest  of  business  men 
generally  that  farm  prices  go  up  so  farmers  can  buy  more. 

If  the  dem.and  continues  steady,  the  hig  thing  which  determines  -.trices 
is  the  sup~ly.    As  a  rule,   'trices  of  any  farm,  product  -go  do^vn  a,s  the  supply 
of  that  croj  increases.    Prices  rise  as  s^ipplies  decre§-se.    ?/hether  it  he 
ar.pples ,  or  potatoes,  or  hogs,   or  cotton,  the  same  is  true.     Tlie.t  is  s"."Own 
very  clearly  hy  charts  prepared  under  Dr.  Stine's  direction  and  ";;uhlished  in 
the  1930  Yearbook  of  the  U.S.  Do-oartment  of  At^ri culture . 

If  you  are  interested  in  price  relationships,  you  can  get  that  article 
in  paiiiphlet  form.     Ask  for  "Prices  of  Farm  Products  3-ra.phica,ll3'"  Presented." 
It  is  Yearbook  Separate  !To.  1102. 

In  cases  like  wheat  and  cotton,  price  trends  are  governed  la^rgely  b}^ 
the  world  suoply.  In  other  cases  it  is  the  supply  within  the  United  States 
that  is  most  import s.nt  in  determining  price. 

Some  farm  prices  move  up  and  diOYin  over  a  period  of  years  in  a  fairly 
regular  sort  of  way.     Ths.t  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  livestock  ;Drices. 
With  most  crops  tho  uos  and  dov/ns  of  prices  are  irregular  and  uncerta.in, 
but  with  hogs,  for  instance,  tho  ]pi'ices  swing  from  high  to  low  to  high  agahn 
in  from  three  to  six  yeaxs  with  great  regularity. 

That  isn't  because  of  axiy  mystic  connection  between  hogs  and  the  number 
tliree,  or  any  other  nu'aber.    As  Dr.  Stine  points  out,  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  when  prices  are  high,  farmers  plan  to  raise  more  pigs.     Then  when  those 
little  pigs  grov;  to  market  size,  the  bigger  supply-  of  hogs  brings  down  prices, 
Tlien  hog  farmers  decide  there  is  not  so  much  money  in  selling  hogs,  so  they 
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cut  down  on  production.    You  see,  as  a  rule,  they  '■ivo'b'&'oly  didn't  fi{;ure  on 
the  other  fellow  doing  the  same  thing.    Of  course,  the  price  of  corn  figm-es 
in.    As  the  folks  out  our  way  used  to  set/  "More  corn,  moj-e  ho,gs;  more  ho^^s, 
more  money." 

Haey  don't  say  that  any  more.     They  have  found  out  that  more  hogs,  don't 
always  mean  more  money.     If  there  is  an  oversupoly  of  hogs,  it  may  mean  less 
money.    That  is  why  we  need  all  the  information  we  can  get  on  market  demand 
and  suoply.     In  reaching  for  high  prices,  we  don't  want  to  overreach. 

Of  course,  in  the  case  of  sheep  and  cattle  the  ups  and  downs  of  prices 
swing  in  a  longer  cycle  than  in  the  case  of  hogs.     It  takes  more  time  to 
make  any  material  change  in  production  of  sheep  and  cattle. 

Hiether  it  is  sheep  or  cattle,  ap\:)les  or  potatoes,  the  size  of  the 
crop  in  the  last  several  years  has  "been  the  "big  thing  in  determining  the  price 
of  those  products.     Supply  and  demand  will  determine  the  prices  for  farm 
products,     G-et  that  yearhook  separate,  see  how  it  lias  worked  out  in  the  past. 
As  Patrick  Henry  said,  "I  know  no  way  of  judging  the  future  "but  "by  the  past," 

^#  «t«  «^  *V  •tt  tir   •Jl'  4ti>  ^1^  ^if  •J> 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  #1^  ^   ^  ^»  rfi 


AMOUUCBl/ISM' :      That  pamphlet  is  called  "Prices  of  Farm  Products 
Graphically  Presented"    It  is  YcarlDook  Separate  No.  1102,  and  you  can  get  it 
either  by  writing  to  this  Station  or  by  writing  direct  to  the  United  Stp.tes 
Depa,rtment  of  Agriculture,  at  '"/ashington,  D.C. 
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S-oad)zin^  Time; 

Poultry  Intervie^T  :Mo.  40:    ARS  W5  P50DUCIIT&  TOO  ^^UCH? 

A^JlTOUTGIC-iZ^IT :    And  now  here  is  another  report  from  Your  Parm  Reporter  at 
Washington  on  the  market  situation  for  poultry  and  eggs,    Y&u'll  rememher 
he  "bro'j^ht  you  the  up-to-date  inforrnation  on  the  situation  at  the  first 
01  the  yee.r,  and  again  in  April,    And  noYv^,  Mr.  Reporter,  let 'a' hear  about 
the  ne^T  developments  of  the  last  two  months. 

sjc  j|C      sjc  3(C  3^  ajc  sjc  5jc  3^  5{C 

I  really  didji't  find  any  ne^r  developments  to  tell  you  ahout.  Rather 
I  found  more  of  the  same  developments  I've  reported  on  before. 

It 'isn't  news  and  it  ^-certainly  isn't  good  ne'^vs  to  tell  ^oxi  that 

egg  prices  hit  a  lower jlevel  this  spring  than  at  any  time  since  1913.  And 
it  is  hardly  ne"'3rs  to  tell  you  ""-Yhy,  hGcause  the  reasons  are  pretty  well  known 
hy  this  time. 

You'll  remcmher  tliat  the  low  prices  which  came  upon  us  later  in  the 
winter  were  the  result  of  the  heavy  hatch  in  the  spring  of  192S,    7e  entered 
this  spring  with  an  unusually  heav^'  movement  of  eggs  to  storage.    Tnen  I 
"brought  you  my  last  r import  on  the  situation  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  —  on  April  2  —  the  main  hope  for  irrrprovemont  in  prices  this 
yeai'  was  that  production,  would  ho  curtailed  later  in  the  season. 

T/ell,  what  has  happened?     I  dropped  in  to  the  Division  of  Dairy 
and  Poiiltry  Products  to  find  out,  and  I  Y/as  fortunate  to  get  to  talk  with 
Mr.  Roy  C.  Potts,  the  economist  in  charge  of  this  division. 

TTliat  llr.  Potts  had  to  tell  me  was  very  encouraging  if  you  happen 

to  he  m.erely  a  consuner  of  eggs.    Sut  it  was  not  so  enco-ujraging  for  producers. 

At  that  time,  he  told  me,  egg  prices  had  declined  ahout  3  cents  per 
dozen  since  the  first  of  Iv^ay.    Last  year  they  advanced  3  cents  d^^ing  the 
same  period. 

The  reason?    Por  the  most  part  siimply  a  repetition  of  what  got  us  into 
our  present  difficulty;  a  contin^oat ion  of  the  developments  which  I  spoke  ahoiit 
in  the  two  previous  reports.     In  short,  heavy  production.    And  despite 
low  prices  there  is  no  let-up  in  sight.     In  fact  all  indications  point  to  a 
heavier  hatch  this  spring  tiian  the  heavy  one  of  last  spring. 
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For  instance,  the  shipments  of  eggs  to  foiir  important  markets 
Chicago,  Boston,  Uew  York  and  Philadelphia  —  were  4i  per  cent  larger  durir^ 
the  first  24  days  of  May  this  year  tlian  during  the  same  period  in  1929, 

And  on  the  hatching  side  we  find  the  same  trend.    All  indications 
point  to  a  heavier  hatch  this  spring  than  the  heavy  one  of  last  spring.  Re- 
ports of  commercial  hatcheries  to  the  B'oreau  of  Agricultural  Economics  indi- 
cate that  these  hatcheries  produced  38  per  cent  more  salable  chicks  than  they 
did  la^t  year,  during  the  months  of  February,  March  and  April.    During  these 
three  months  the3same  hatcheries  set  126  million  eggs,  which  is  S2  per  cent 
more  than  they  set  in  1929. 

However,  increasing  production  is  not  the  only  reason  for  the  present 
situation.     The  egg  price  level  seems  to  he  between  two  fires.    ITot  only  ia 
production  high,  but  for  some  reason  consunrption  has  slumped.    Despite  low 
prices,  cons-umpt ion  of  eggs  during  May  was  apparently  about  15  per  cent  less 
than  it  was  last  year. 

How  this  is  a  pretty  dark  picture.    There  is  evidently  no  prospect  of 
great  improvement  in  egg  prices  in  the  near  future.    And  how  long  the  picture 
stays  dark  depends  pretty  largely  on  what  the  producers  of  eggs  do  about  it. 

Before  good  prices  come  back  again  something  will  have  to  happen  and  that 

something  means  cutting  down  production  and  increasing  consumption. 

However,  I'm  really  not  in  the  business  of  dispensing  gloom.  Let's 
take  a  look  at  some  features  of  the  situation  that  we  can  think  about  without 
registering  such  long  faces. 

Take  egg  consumption,  for  instance.     There  is  every  reason,  Mr.  Potts 
believes,  why  egg  consunipt ion  should  increase.     There  is  no  question  that 
eggs  are  one  of  the  finest  foods  we  have,  from  every  standpoint,  and  with 
prices  low,  it  seems  logical  that  peox^le  would  eat  more  of  them.     If  producers 

everywhere  and  especially  in  the  middle  west  where  production  is  heaviest  — 

 and  consumers  everjrivnere,  will  eat  more  eggs,  it  may  help  the  situation 

considerably.     Larger  egg  consumption  on  both  farms  and  cities  during  this 
season  of  low  prices,  will  tend  to  improve  the  market  next  fall  a.nd  winter. 

And  then  there  is  another  feature  of  the  recent  market  situation 
that  mey  be  chalked  up  on  the  bright  side.    Receipts  of  live  poultry  are 
running  somewhat  heavier  than  last  year,  indicating  that  producers  are  cul- 
ling their  flocks  earlier  in  an  effort  to  move  their  surplus  poultry  to  msir- 
ket.    Rigid  culling  of  flocks  thjroughout  the  summer  will  be  another  important 
step  toward  relieving  the  situation. 

c       And  now  for  just      brief  glance  at  the  poultry  mo.rkets.    They  are  in 
somewhat  better  shape  than  the  egg  markets,  and  largely  because  of  increased 
consumption.    About  35  per  cent  more  poultry  was  consuraoii  in  May  this  year 
than  in  May  1929, 

Now,  what  of  the  future?    What  can  we  learn  from  our  present  predica- 
ment that  will  help  to  prevent  1929  history  repeating  itself? 

Let  me  give  you  Mr.  Potts'  re'ply  in  his  own  words: 


"If  our  experience  has  taught  us  anything,"  he  aaid, "it  is  this: 
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the  poultry  industry  needs  a  program  of  orderly  production.     It  lias  taught 
us  that  we  need  to  produce  with  one  eye  constantly  on  the  market* 

"The  poultr^r  industry,  you  know,  is  apt  to  be  the  least  stable  of 
the  livestock  industries.    The  turnover  is  exceedingly  rapid.    Changes  may 
come  quick  and  fast,  and  this  includes  prices  as  well  as  flock  numbers  and  egg 
supplies.    And  this  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we  need  to  keep  up-to-date 

on  the  trend  of  production  and  on  market  developments  and  then,  of  course, 

govern  purselves  accordingly. " 

I  might  add  that  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is  making 
it  possible  for  poultry  raisers  to  make  their  plans  on  a  sound  economic  basis 
by  furnishing  the  figures  and  facts  on  what  is  happening,  on  the  farms  and  in 
the  hatcheries  and  on  the  markets.    This  information  is  available  to  every 
poultry  raiser  in  the  country  who  wants  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

s|c  sjc  sji  5|c  jjs  sjc  sjc  5^  I^jC 

_  AMOUITCEMEMT ;    Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  has  just  brought 

you  a  report  on  the  current  market  situation  for  poultry  and  eggs.  Tomorrow 
he'll  be  back  at  this  same  time  with  the  third  of  his  special  series  of  talks 
on  the  possibilities  of  coopera^tive  marketing,  which  he  brings  you  from  the 
Federal  Farm  Board. 


^       !  T^^STAT  E  S 


YOUH  TAPl-I  R2P0HTSH  AT  I7ASEI!>TGT0rT 


POSSIBILITISS  or  COOPEHATI^/E  IjG : 


JIo.3: 


What  Can  Co-o'os  Do  To  Inrorove  Prod'cict ion? 


AITFOUITCELCSNT : 


Station  is  ooo-oe ratings;  with  the  Federal  Parin 


Board  and  the  United  StatesDepartraent  of  Agriculture  in  presenting  a  series 
of  sixteen  talks  on  the  possihilities  of  cooperative  market in;-^.    These  talks 
come  to  us  in  the  form  of  interviews  with  Farm  Board  specialists.    They  are 
part  of  our  regular  series  of  reports  from  yoijr  Farm  Heporter  at  Washington. 
 Toda.y  we  have  the  third  talk  Well,  Mr,  Reporter  

****** 


TJhat  cin  co-ops  do  toward  settling  the  farm  prohlem?    Everybody  seems 
to  admit  that  this  question  of  surplus  crops  and  -uncontrolled  marketing  and 
uncertain  prices  is  a  hard  nut  to  crack.    What  can  farmers  do  cooperatively 
to  meet  the  proolem  that  they  can't  do  as  individuals? 

That  seems  a  fair  question.    That  is  the  reason  we  put  it  •'jp  to  the 
specialists  of  the  Federal  Farm  Bcazid.    As  you  recall,  one  of  them  emphasized 
for  us  some  of  the  improvements  co-ops  can  make  in  marketing.    But  how  about 
crop  surpluses?    That  would  seem  to  be  more  a  matter  for  the  individual 
farmers  throughout  the  country.    They  are  the  ones  who  X)roduce  the  stuff. 
Yet  Dr,  Eutzel  Metzger,  assistant  chief  of  the  Board's  cooperative  division, 
points  out  that  some  co-ops  have  been  a  big  help  toward  better  prod-action 
practices  on  the  farm. 

As  Dr.  Metzger  sees  it,  farmer  owned  co-ops  as  compared  to  xorivate 
sales  agencies,  bring  farmers  a  lot  closer,  to  the  market.    Most  co-ops  have 
a  force  of  field  men.    Those  field  men  are  continually  in  contact  with  the 
producers.     They  bring  producers  information  about  the  demand  in  the  market. 

That  results  in  much  quicker  action  in --adjust ing  the  quantity  and 

quality  of  farm  products  so  as  to  bring  to  the  producer  a  greater  retuxn  thai 

is  possible  thji'ough  private  selling  agencies  which  have  no  particular  interest 
in  getting  stch  information  to  the  farmers. 

The  closer  touch  with  market  dem.and  in  the  case  of  fruit  co-ops  in  the 
Northwest,  Dr.  Metzger  says,  has  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  undesirs^ble 
varieties  and  grades. 

Our  leading  butter  co-op  some  time  back  had  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
butter  supplied  by  its  member  creaineries  scoring  93  or  better.    At  the  present 
tim.e,  over  sixty  per  cent  of  its  butter  coming  from  almost  500  creameries 
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scores  93  or  better,  and  much  of  the  remainder  scores  over  92  per  cent, 
^  Over  90  per  cent  of  the  output  of  a  number  of  its  member 

creameries  scores  93  or  better. 

That  big  improvement  in  quality  was  made  by  representatives  of  the 
co-op  going  right  back  to  the  members;  and  showing  them    it  v;as  necessary 
to  bring  in  good  cream  to  make  good  butter,  as  well  as  care  in  its  manufacture 

In  quite  a  few  cases,  farm  stuff  sold  through  co-ops  is  marked  withthr 
name  of  the  individual  producer  and  the  association  keeps  track  of  it  all  the 
way  to  market.  The  co-op  kno^vs  how  it  sells  and  grades  out,  and  can  keep  the 
member  advised  as  to  any  need  for  improvement.     The  commission  man,  on  the 
other  hand,  often  gets  abo\it  as  much  whether  the  stuff  is  poor  or  high  quality' 
He  has  little  interest  in  keeping  the  producer  in  touch  with  market  conditions 

Some  co-ops  have  even  taken  steps  to  irnprove  the  seed  used  by  their 
members.    A  potato  growers'  association  of  Florida  contracts  directly  with 
growers  in  Maine  for  a  particular  kind  of  seed.     Cotton  co-ops  have  also 
succeeded  in  im^proving  the  quality  of  cotton  produced  by  their  m.embers,  in 
some  cases.    They  have  done  that  by  encouraging  the  planting  of  one  variety 
of  cotton  in  a  community,  so  as  to  a.void  loy/ering  the  q^jialitj-  through  acciden- 
tal crossing  with  poorer  cottons  from  near-by  fields. 

Co-ops  can  see  that  each  individual  grower  is  paid  on  a  quality  basis, 
so  that  the  price  reflects  the  quality  produced.    Any  permanent  improvement, 
of  agriculture  in  this  co\;Jitry,  Dr.  Metzger  says,  has  to  come  through  efforts 
to  adjust  production  to  demand,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity. 

The  milk  cd-ops  have  been  most  successful  in  bringing  a.bout  an  adjust- 
ment of  supplies  to  the  demand.     Some  of  them  have  cut  down  their  surplus 
considerably.     In  the  case  of  m.ilk,  the  demand  is  more  or  less  steady.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  nati;jrally  more  milk  T)roduced  in  the  s-ummer.  On 
first  thought,  it  might  seem  that  the  m.ilk  co-ops,  in  tr3''ing  t®  even  up  pro- 
duction to  any  considera^ble  extent,  would  be  faced  with  an  impossible  job. 

In  "1920,  the  milk  co-op  supplying  the  Philadelphia  area    had  a,  big 
variation  in  its  sea.sonal  supply  of  mdlk.     Its  members  produced  95  per  cent 
more  milk  in  the  flush  season  than  in  the  period  of  low  production.  Then 
the  co-op  put  in  its  production  control  plan.     That  is,  it  paid  its  members 
a  certa.in  price  for  the  milk  they .qo reduced  during  the  period  of  low  product io 
Any  quantity  of  milk  in  excess  of  that  amount  was  paid  for  at  a  lower  price. 
Prices  talk  a  language  most  folks  can  understaJid.     In  five  years,  that  co-op 
reduced  its  s-orplus  from  96  per  cent  to  23  per  cent. 

Tlie  Connecticut  Milk  Producers  handle  the  matter  a  little  differently. 
That  organization  lets  the  producer  name  the  amo"OJit  he  will  agree  to 
deliver  all  year  around,  and  then  penalizes  him.  two  cents  a  qvLart  for  any 
more  or  less  than  the  agreed  amount. 

Some  formi  of  one  or  the  other  c  r  of  those  pla,ns  is  now 

being  used  in  the  BaltLmore,  "Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Columbus,  Boston,  Chicago 
■  and  other  milk  sheds,     Tlie  result  has  been  a  more  even  supply  of  m.ilk 
throughout  the  year,  with  a  larger  proportion  d^oring  winter  and  a  smaller 
proportion  during  summ.er  than  before.    And,  what's  more,  the  average  price 
to  producers  for  the  year  has  been  higher  than  before.    Producers  liave  adjust r 
their  sup-^ly  more  nearly  to  the  needs  of  the  majrket. 
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They  were  a"ble  to  do  that  "by  having-  cows  freshen  in  the  fall;  "by 
feeding  more  in  the  fall,  and  hy  follovv-ing  the  practice  of  hiiying  v>Tj  cows 
in  the  fall  and  weeding  out  the  poor  T)roducers  in  the  spring. 

Some  fruit  co-ops  have  been  ahle  to  reduce  their  surplus  supply 
"by  taking  inferior  quality  of  fruit  and  manui act-uir ing  it  into  "by-products 
and  sending  only  the  first  quality  fruit  to  market. 

In  all  such  adjustments  of  quantity  and  quality,  the  cooperative  or- 
ganization has  a  direct  interest  in  the  farmer  getting  as  much  as  possible 
for  his  product.    No  private  agency  has  that  same  interest. 

The  most  important  reason  for  cooperation,  Dr.  Metzger  declares,  is 
that  it  "brings  the  producer  closer  to  the  market.    With  marketing  machinery 
farmer-owned  and  controlled,  the  producer  has  the  means  of  getting  the  in- 
formation needed  jbo  know  what  he  can  do  to  "bring  a'Dout  some  improvement  and 
adjustment  in  production. 

However,  all  coops  have  hot  "been  equally  successful,  in  helping  their 
members.    TJe  have  noted  some  of  the  improvements  in  marketing  and  production 
which  comes  from  cooperation.    Granting  the  co-op  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
farmers,  if  well  managed,  will  ours  "be  a  success  or  a  failure?    "^VcioX  are  the 
principles  followed  "by  successful  co-ops?    Next  week  we'll  look  into  these 
questions. 

AI\rN"OUNCMENT :    The  principles  followed  "by  successful  cooperative  asso- 
ciations will  "be  discussed  this  time  next  week.     It  will  "be  the  fourth 
talk  in  this  series  of  sixteen  in  the  possToilit ies  of  cooperative  marketing. 

This  series:  is  presented  "by  Station  through  a  cooperative 

arrangement  with  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and'the  United  States  Department  cf 
Agriculture. 

Wir:nr-r 


IJOT  ?05  PIBLICATIOI^T 

Speaking  gimei     10  Minutes. 

Dairy  Interview  No.  40:    PROITITS  IiT  SSLLDIC-  CHEM  Oil  A  Q.Ui,LITY  BASIS. 

AIvIN"OIIN"CaI,ISI^TT:  And  now  we  present  again  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington,  who 
'orings  you  today  his  weekly  report  on  dairy  farming.    Your  Reporter  has  "been 
talking  with  Mr,  '.villiam  IThite,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  division  of  dairy 
manufacturing  of  the  Bureru  of  Dairy  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
llovj  he's  going  to  tell  you  why,  and  how  it  pays  to  sell  cream  on  a  quality 
basis.    All  right,  Mr.  Re^yorter,  what  did  you  learn  from  Mr.  IThite? 

— -ooOoo— 

Mr.  TTliite  did  not  waste  time  with  generalities.    He  didn't  tell  me 
why  "buying  and  selling  on  a  quality  hasis  iz  profitable  —  he  showed  me. 
He  gave  me  the  evidence  in  facts  and  figures  —  and  the  evidence  seems  to 
"be  aliiiost  unanimous. 

lor  instance,  he  cited  this  example.    One  farmer,  who  has  10  cows, 
markets  low-cjality  cream  v/hich  makes  87-score  "butter.     The  10  cows  average 
250  po-ands  oi  butterfat  a  year,  mailing  2,500  potinds  for  the  entire  herd. 
For  this  butterfat  the  farmer  gets  41,2  cents  a  pound,  which  is  about  the 
average  for  a  product  that  scores  87.     Thus  he  received  a  total  of  $1,030 
from  the  10  cows. 

i^ow,  another  farmer  has  only  9  cows,  v/hich  also  average  250  pounds  a 
year,  and  thus  the  herd  produces  2250  po^onds.    But  this  farmer  tal^es  pains  to 
send  high- Quality  cream  to  market,  which  makes  93-score  butter.    Iot  his 
butterfat  he  gets  45.8  cents  a  pound.    And  if  you  multiply  2250  by  45.8  you 
get  a  total  of  $1,030.50,  which  is  just  50  cents  more  than  the  famer  with 
one  extra  cow  received  for  his  2,500  pounds  of  butterfat  in  low-quality  cream. 
Bo,  you  see,  high-quality  cream  from  9  cows  brought  as  much  money  as  low- 
quality  cream  from  10  cows. 

By  going  to  a  little  extra  trouble  this  second  farmer  saved  the 
investment  on  one  cow,  and  he  saved  feed  for  one  cow,  space  in  the  barn, 
labor  of  milking,  and  so  on.    And  about  all  he  did  that  the  first  faimer 
did  not  do,  was  to  observe  the  rules  of  sanitation  m.ore  thoroughly,  to  cool 
his  .creai-n  promptly,  and  to  deliver  it  more  frequently.- 

!Mow,  if  the  producer  is  to  got  an^'-  reward  for  his  extra  care,  there 
must  of  course  be  some  system  of  grading, .  He  must  be  able  to  sell  his  cream 
on  the  basis  of  its  quality.     Otherwise  the  creamery  gets  the  benefit  of  high- 
quality  cream  but  the  i^roducer  does  not#  ■  The  way  it  has  actually  worked  out 
is  that  both  farmer  and  creamerymen  benefit  when  cream  is  bought;  on  grade; 
and  thus  ooth  are-  passing  up  op;:)ortunities  for  profit  when  they  b-uv  s.nri 
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on  the  old  one-price- for-all  basis. 

For  exainple,  the  average  price  paid  for  "butterfat  is  higher  in  Minne- 
sota— -where  grading  is  well-established  ^tha^n  in  some  other  Middle 

Western  States. where  they  still  follow  the  one-price  system. 

But  let's  see  how  this  has  worked  ovJ:  in  a  specific  case,    Mr,  T,7hite 
told  me  about  an  iiTixDortarit  cooperative  creamery  in  one  of  the  Southern 
states.    This  creamery  has  been  In  operation  for  several  years  before  any 
effort  was  made  to  improve  the  quality  of  cream.     The  creamer;>'Tnan  paid  the  sam.e 
price  for  all  creani,  regardless  of  a^pe,  acidity,  or  degree  of  fermentation. 
Although  they  employed  all  the  best  panuf act'ciring  methods,  their  butter  was 
always  of  low  grade.     Consequently  thoy  paid  a  low  price  for  butteriat. 

Then  they  sought  the  advice  of  dairy  specialists  of  their  State 
College  and  of  tho  united  States  ."Department  of  Agriculture.    And  they  decided 
to  carry  on  a  sort  of  cre^inr-improvemorit  7Trcgrajii.    They  held  meetings  and 
demonstrations,  and  they  Imd  sp;^ciali        dc.r  onstrate  the  latest  methods  of 
cooling  and  cariri^^  for  cream,  and  of  c le^.v^ij      dairy  utensils.  Occasionally 
they  would  score  the  cr.vc/ia  they  receiv?-;:;.  and  send  a  copy  of  the  scorecard 
to  the  patron  who  sold  the  creaiiir 

However,  all  this  was  simply  preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  a 

grading  system.    In  1925  they  began  paying  for  cream  according  to  grade  

and  then  they  began  getting  results.    They  set  up  three  grades:  premi-um, 
grade  1,  and  grade  2.     The  price  for  butteriat  in  premium  and  grade  1  cream 
was  fixed  at  3  cenbs  a  poiuid  higher  than  that  in  grade  2. 

Now,  let's  see  what  happened.     In  1923,  before  they  began  their 
quality  croc-in  program,  they  received  no  cream  at  all  that  would  grade  premium 
or  ITo.  1.    Jr.  1924  10  per  cent  was  in  the  top  grades.     Then,  in  1925,  they 
began  paying  on  the  basis  of  quality,  and  miore  than  62  per  cent  of  the  cream 
they  received  graded  premium  and  No.  1,    By  1928  this  percentage  had  increased 
to  above  70. 

And  not  only  T/as  the  quality  of  preniium  and  grade  1  cream  increased, 
but,  Mr,  Fnite  says,  the  quality  of  all  other  cream  was  also  greatly  iixi- 
proved.     In  fact,  he  says,  the  butter  made  from  the  grade  2  cream  is  now  of 
better  quality  than  the  entire  output  before  grading  was  started. 

Of  course  this  was  a  fine  thing  for  the  creamery.    They  had  to  pay 
more  for  their  crean,  but  they  got  more  for  their  butter.     In  1923  their 
butter  v/as  bringing  thorn  almost  3  cents  a  poimd  less  than  the  prevailing 
market  price  at  Chicago.    But  in  1928  they  were  getting  almost  two-tenths  of 
a  cent  more  than  the  Chicago  market  price.    The  creamery  made  181,900 
pounds  of  butter  in  1928,  and  that  means  they  received  around  $5500  more 
for  their  butter  than  they  would  have  received  if  the  butter  had  been  of  the 
same  quality  as  that  made  in  1923. 

Yes,  it  was  a  fine  thing  for  the  creamery  but  it  was  an  equally 

fine  thing  for  the  dairy  farmers  who  sold  their  cream  there.    The  creamery 
got  more  for  its  butter  but  at  the  same  time  the  farmers  got  more  for  their 
cream.    The  average  price  of  butt erf at  went  up  along  with  the  increase  in 
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quality  of  the  cTeaxAer'j^  q  "butter* 

'Biis  is  just  one  ,exajiiple,  but  Mr.  YJhite  says  it  is  a  typical  one. 
•^he  idea  of  buying  and  selling  crearn  on  grade  is  spreading  — and  it  has  spread 
pretty  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years.    For  outstanding  "big- scale  results 
along  this  line  we  can  look  to  Minnesota,  "but  there  are  many  such  individual 
cases  as  the  one  Mr,  Iflliito  described* 

Of  ccJirse,  ■gome  of  us  have  gotten  so  used  to  the  one-price  system  that 
it's  often  pretty  hard  to  brealc  away  from  it.     It  is  usually  mors  convenient 
to  deliver  cream  once  a  week,  rather  than  3  or  4  times.    However,  under  a 
grading  system,  dairymen  are  well  -paid  for  these  extra  trips  to  town.  And 
many  of  them  are  getting  aro'ond  this  inconvenience  throUf^h  cooperation* 
They  take  turns  in  hauling  in  each  other's  cream,  thus  avoiding  special  trips 
for  the  one  purpose  alone « 

If  you  are  interested  in  creamery  problems,  and  in  factors  influencing 
the  price  a  creamery  can  pay  for  butt erf at,  write  for  Miscellaneous  Publication 
No.  37,  called  "Successful  Operation  of  a  Local  Creanery."    And  I  might  re- 
mind you  again  of  that  bulletin  on  "Cooling  Milk  and  cream  on  the  Farm," 
Farmers^  Bulletin  ITo.  97  6-F.    They're  both  free  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 

>|«  s|«  »{i »)( :j<  >;< 

AM'IQUIICSI;IBITT?     That  was  Yo'ar  Farm  Reporter  at  "Washington,  discussing  the 
profits  that  result  from  selling  cream  on  a  quality  basis.     The  two  bulle- 
tins  he  mentioned  are  "Saccessful  Operation  of  a  Local  Creamery,"  Miscellaneous 
Publication  IIo>  37;  and  "Cooling  Milk  and  Cream  on  the  Farm,"  Famers' 
Bulletin  Ho.  C'7  6-F.     Send  your  requests  to  Station   or  to  the  De- 

partment of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 


NOT  ICR  FJBLI CATION 

SiPeaking  Ti:-.e;  10  Minutes 

Livestock  Interview  No.  ^1  ;    PUT  TJiB  JLY  TO  FLIGHT  THIS  bUMER 


OPENING  ANNOIjNGEI.'ISNT:  ilies,  fleas,  chiggers,  and  many  another  minion  of  Satan 
make  tormentingly  merry  with  men  and  ani-.:als  at  this  season  of  the  year,  li/hat 
to  do?  Yo-.ir  Farm  Re;porter  at  Washington  has  "been  trying  to  find  out  from  the 
insect  fighters  of  Uncle  Sam,  and  now  he's  ready  to  report.    Mr.  Eeporter. 

— ooOoo — 

Well,  friends,   the  sla;oping  and  scratching  season  is  here.     Plies,  fleas, 
plain  and  fancy  Cfugs  and  "beetles  have  sharpened  up  their  ji3^ers,  and  are  stali^ 
ing  out  locations  on  nice,  fat  calves,  and  swan-like  necks,  and  getting  ready 
for  their  sujmier  feast. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  old-time  medicine  show  gags.    You  remanber?  The 
interlocutor  asks  the  end-man: 

"How  do  you  like  ha thi rig;  girls? " 

"I  don't  know,  I  never  "bathed  one,   "drawls  the  end-man. 

And  while  the  audience  is  practically  faint  fro;-.  laughter  at  that,  the 
interlocutor  shouts  another  question: 

"Fnat  is  -est  to  do  ahout  'iritm^  insects?" 

"Qj-jht  citj.ng  them,"  is  the  sage  reply. 

Biting  is  really  too  good  for  them,  I  agree.     There's  sor.-.e thing  in  the 
"buzz  of  a  mosquito  ahout  the  "burr  of  the  ear  tlis.t  inspires  murder  in  a  man's 
heart,  and  calls  forth  a  vicious  slap  at  the  tormentor.     'Tlie  drone  of  a  fly 
will  produce  a  swift  snap  from  the  laziest  hound  dog;  when  the  insect  choir 
starts  its  hattle  song  placid  old  3os?r:   curls  a  switching  tail  over  her  "back 
and  sails  o:'z  down  the  pap-cure  in  search  of  new  hidin^^^  quarters. 

Now,   since  mo?t  cf  us  cherish  all  these  unfriendly  feelings  toward  the 
insect  tri'b'e,  I  have  gathered  in  for  all  of  us  some  facts  on  how  to  mal^ie  life 
unhappy  for  o"ur  tormentors.    Naturally  I  visited  h"r.  P.  C.  Bifhopp,   of  the 
Pederal  ijureau  of  Entomology,    Mr.  Sisho--p  is  in  charge  of  the  research  on 

methods  of  foiling  insects  aifectini;  .v.an  and  animals.    He's  "ireen  at  this  jo"b 
for  more  than  a  pcore  of  yaars. 
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I  Go-j-ldnH  decide  what  iiiGect^  to  start  after  first,  so  I  put  it  up  to 
Mr.  Bishopp.    He  sug^Lested  a  caiupai;iTi,  first  of  all,  against  flies,    Now  flies, 
he  told  me,  are  not  all  of  the  sarne  family.     Several  distinct  species  annoy  and 
endanger  men  and  animals — among  these  the  house  fly,  the  stahle  fly, .and  the 
horn  fly  are  of  special  interest  and  importance  at  this  time  of  year. 

The  house  fl^^  you  all  know;  well,  "but  not  favoracly.     Contrary  to  the 
opirJ.ons  of  most  people  it  does  not  and  cannot  "bite.     If  you  thi.-;!!!  3-ou  have 
positive  information  it  does  "bite,  It:,  ri shopp suggests  that  you  have  mistaken 
the  sta'ole  fly  for  the  housefly.     'The  stahle  fly  looks  like  the  housefly,  and 
it  is  a  hard  "biter. 

The  housefly  "breeds  in  decaying  vegeta.tion  of  all  sorts,  "s?ut  especially 
in  manure  nixed  with  str8.w,  and  othor  al:::opt  'onmenti ona'ble  places.    Like  the  , 
housefly,  the  sta"ble  fly  "breeds  in  accu'iulations  of  manure;  tut  it  also  develops 
in  fermenting  straw.    An  old  straw  stack,  torn  apart,  trampled  underfoot  by 
livestock,  ai.d  thoroughly  wet  "by  rain  is  an  ideal  "breeding  place  for  the  stahle 
fly.    And  the  millions  issuing  from  such  places  .wake  life  simoly  misera"ble  for 
cattle  and  horses.     "We  have  on  record,  "Mr.  jishopp  told  ":e,   "cases  of  arJLmals 
heing  actually  killed  uy-  the  vicious  at  racks  of  these  ;)est,v.     Sificiency  of  work 
stock  goes  -<7ay  "below  par  in  a  "bad  fly  season." 

The  horn  fly  is  q'uite  a  lit  le  smaller  than  the  house  fly  or  the  stahle 
fl:,^.     It  remains  on  cattle  continuously^,  flj'ing  from  one  part  01  the  animals  to 
ajiother  in  swarms  when  disturbed.    It  is  a  "bloodsucker,  hut  its  'cite  is  not  so 
painful  as  the  stable  fly's.    It  breeds  orjly  in  cow  manure. 

"Well,  "I  comiviented  to  Kr.  Bishopp.     "Well,  it  locks  as  if  we^d  better 
take  the  pitchfork  to  the  flies," 

"Sight,   "he  replied."    They're  all  majQure  breeders.     The  practical  thing 
to  do  is  to  scatter  the  manure  on  the  pastures;  scatter  it  regularly,  once  every 
three  days.      If  the  stockman  canH  do  that,  the  .^ext  best  thing  is  to  store 
the  manure  in  screened  pits,  provided  witli  flytraps,  and  if  the  ;pit  isn't  avail- 
able, rick  manure  in  compact  piles,  keeping  the  sides  as  nearly  vertical  as 
possible. 

"1^'cw  that  'Nill  take  care  of  tne  housefly  and  the  hornfly.  But  to  get 
the  sta-rle  fly  you  have  also  to  attend  to  the  strawstacks.    Build  them  carefully 
with  vertical  sides  and  top  them  out  po  ap.  to  turn  rain.     'That  will  prevent  deep 

wetting  of  the  straw  and  following  f erment :.tion,     A  third  precaution,  this 

one  is  against  horn  flies,   is  to  use  a  brush  drag  in  the  cow  pastures, 

"The  use  of  fly  sprays  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  flies  on  the  live- 
stock and  around  the  barns  is  also  a  great  help, 

"Tlien,  finally,   set  in  a  shad;.-  place  some  distance  from  your  kitchen  door 
at  least  one  good  fly  trap,  properly  baited," 

Mr.  Bishopp  went  on  to  tell  me  about  the  traps,  but  I'll  not  try  to  give 
you  details  on  that.    However,  I  will  name  for  you,  at  the  close  of  m^"  talk,  a 
farmers'  bulletin  telling  how  to  -uild  and  bait  flytr2,ps  —  good  practical  farm 
flytraps . 


r  v  I-  - 
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\7Mle  we  were  discussing  flies,  1  asked  Mr i  Bisliopo  to  give  me  directions 
for  controlling  that  Mg,  green-headed  horsefly  so  faniliar  in  many  sections  of 
the  co-antry. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "some  teamsters  are  so  accurate  with  a  whip  ihc't  they 
can  "pop"  a  horsefly  off  the  lead  horse  in  a  six- horse  hitch,  hut  I  wouldn't 
recormnend  that  as  a  practical  control  lieasure.     Cc'ntrol  horseflies  as  you  control 
others  —  destroy  their  "breeding  places.    Drain  and  keep  in  cultivation  the  swamry 
places  where  they  flourish. 

"ITow  i'ir.  Bishopp,  "I  went  on,  "tell  me  acout  the  hot  flies." 

"Oh,  yes,   "he  said,   "that's  a  long  story.     Tiiere  are  a  whole  family  of 
hotflies.     They  are  rorse  in  some  sections  than  in  others,  hut  they  are  found  in 
nearly  every  xoart  of  the  United  States.     Ihi'ee  different  sorts  of  hotflies  attack 
horses.     Another  s;;'ecies  causes  sheep  hots." 

You  corners  of  horses  j^ro'cihly  arc  feiailiar  witr_  the  standard  treatment  for 
controlling  horse  hots,  Vut  if  you  haven't  the  13.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
farmers'  hulletin  on  the  suhject,  I  surest  that  you  get  it.  I'll  give  you  its 
name  and  nur.her  later. 

You  may  have  guessed  ly  now  chat  my  knowledge  of  entomology  isn't  all- 
^hracing,  to  say  the  least.     So  don't  he  s-arprised,  a?  I,!r,  Bishopp  was,  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  asked  hira  if  hot  flies  cause  "wolves"  m  cattle. 

At  that  question,  Mr.  Bishopp  looked  me  over,  and  said,  "You:  were  hrought 
up  in  the  South,  weren't  you?" 

"Yes,  I  said,  in  ■Te.iixessee,  How  did  you  laiow?" 

"Because  southerners  call  an  infestation  cscused  hy  the  EESL  SLY  'wolves'. 
It's  called  'warbles'  in  the  northeast  and  'gruhs'  in  the  west. 

"As  I've  said,  it's  caused  ly  the  heel  fly.     'xn:  s  fly  costs  cattle  raisers 
more  "chan  ;?50,000,000  a  year,  according  to  reliahle  estimates.    Hides  and  calf 
skins  alone  are  damaged  to  the  extent  of  aho-at  $2,500,000  a  year  hy  this  trouble- 
maker . " 

Mr,  Bishopp  told  me  ahout  the  experience  of  one  livestock  feeder  in  Kansas 
whose  cattle  were  docked  75  cents  per  hundred  liveweight  at  the  market  because 
they  were  heavr'.ly  infested  with  grabs. 

Well,  time  flies,  and  I  have  time  left  onl^''  to  conclude  my  report  of 
my  interview  with  the  insect  fighter  ':y  reminding  you  that  control  of  insects 
begins  with  sanitation.     For  details  of  sanitation  and  of  treatment  for  parasitic 
infestations  caused  b^*  insects,  I  have  to  refer  you  to  a  number  of  Farmers^ 
Bulletins  published  by  the  De-^^rtment  of  Agriculture  for  your  information.  These 
have  been  written  by  Mr.  Bishopp  and  men  connected  v/ith  his  divisio::  of  the  Bureai: 
of  Entomology  and  will  give  you  straightforward,  practical  directions  for  control 
of  the  insects  -.'e  have  been  talkir^'  about  today,  and  some  others  I  didn't  hiive 
time  to  report  to  you  about. 

Here  is  the  list;  note  down  the  ones  you  wish  to  have  in  your  business 
library  sxid  send  your  request  to  me; 
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THE  HOUSE  FLY  AMD  HOW  TO  SUPPRESS  l^amers»  Bulletin  No.  lUog-F 

TEE  STABLE  Jlli  H^W  TO  taVUl^T  ITS  AMOTAlTOE  MD  ITS  LOSSES  TO  LIVESTOCK  — 

Farmers?.  Bull6ti?l  Ho*  109)-F  j   ,  ■ 

ILYTEAPS  Ai^ID  ffltElR , OPERATION       Farmers*  Bulletin  73^-F 
CONTROLLING  lljlES  AROUND  'IKE  DAIRY  BARN  —  Mimeographed  Circular 
MOSqUlTO  REMEDIES  AND  PREVENTIVES  —  Farmers*  Bulletin  1570-F 
FLEAS  AND  ^IHEIR  CONTROL  —  Farmers'  Bulletin  S97-F 

CATTLE  GROBS  OR  HEEL  FLIES  (OR  WARBLES  OR  WOLVES)  WITH  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CONTROL  - 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  I596-F 
THE  HORSE  BOTS  AND  THEIR  CONTROL  —  Farmers'  Bulletin  1503-F 

—  ooOoo-'** 

CLOSING  ANNOUNCEMENT?    Your  Fam  Reporter  presents  each  day  except  Saturday  and 
Sunday  at  this  hour  news  of  farm  science  and  economics  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Federal  Farm  Board,    Address  him  at  this 
station  or  at    the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington  if  you  wish  copies 
of  the  Dulletins  he  offered  today» 


#JLJLMJIM. 
Wwinrir 


YOUR  FARivI  REPORTER  AT  TfASHIi^GTO^T. 


Tuesday,  Jmie  24,  1930. 


Crp-Qs  and  Soils  Intervier/  ITo,  4-1: 


Shifts  in  Farming:. 


AMOUIJCEMSI'JT :    Did  you  ever  stand  \in  j'^our  door  and  look  out  over  yo^jr 
place?    Mayl3e  it  is  the  same  scene  you've  "been  seeing  all  these  years. 
Ma.yhe  it  is  different.    Maybe  there  are  different  kinds  of  crops  growing 
over  on  this  side.     There  have  "been  changes  some  places.    Your  farm  reporter 
afc-.lTashingt on  has  "been  to  see  a  specialist  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agr icultujoe .     That  specia.list  has  pointed  out  the  hig  changes  yo^i  sea  when  your 

mind's  eye  takes  in  this  whole  country  of  ours.   Get  your  e3/es  off  those 

maps.    I.ir.  Reporter,  and  tell  us  ah  out  'em. 


^  ^  rp  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


Dr.  W.  J.  Spillman  has  just  made  a  preliminary  report  on  the  shifts 
in  farming  in  the  United  States  since  the  World  v/ar.    Dr.  Spillman  is  in  the 
Earm  Management  Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
He  has  worked  out  maps  which  show  where  our  crops  were  being  grown  ten  years 
ago,  and  where  they  have  been  grown  in  recent  years. 

■".".lien  you  compare  these  tv/o  sots  of  m.a:os,  you  see  how  som.e  of  our 
main  crops  have  shifted.    You  begin  to  realize  how  big  and  important  some  of 
those  changes  have  been.    Maybe  you  get  considerable  light  on  a  lot  of  the 
troubles  which  wo  group  under  the  name  of  the  "farm  problem. "    Lift  your  eyes 
from  the  changes  you  see  aroLind  you,  now,  and  let  Dr.  Spillmaji  point  out  what 
has  happened  to  our  crqg>'S ,  by  and  large,  over  the  whole  country. 

There  has  evidently  been  a  general  increase  in  crop  farming  in  the 
Yfcst,     Stating  it  roughly,  lov.--  prices  have  forced  msiny  farmers  in  the  East 
and  South  to  leave  more  land  out  of  crops.      Loy/  cost  methods  along  the 
western  edge  of  our  Great  Plains  region,  has  led  to  putting  more  land  in 
crops  in  that  section.    East  of  that  new  land,  from  Tesas  to  the  Dakotas 
and  Montana,  and  taking  in  Iowa  and  parts  of  Minnesota.,   Illinois,  a.nd  small 
areas  to  the  eastward  there  is  a,  stretch  of  country  where  la.nd  is  generally 
level  and  fa.rms  are  big.     There,  by  using  big  tea/ns,  tractors  and  fr.rm 
ma.chincrj'-,  fa.rmers  have  been  a.bie  to  stay  in  business  in  spite  of  low  prices, 

Earm  conditions  in  the  Y.'^est  and  Sa.st  seems  to  be  much  like  two 
fellov;s  under  one  bln-nket.    West  i)"U-llcd  the  crop  bla.nket  his  wa.y.     Tlia.t  loft 
Sa.st  looking  around  for  other  cover. 

Dr.  Spillman  points  out  on  his  maps  tha.t  a.  nLimber  of  crops  including 
whca.t  a.nd  cotton,  corn  and  hogs,  ha^ve  moved  over  on  the  map. 

Take  hogs,  for  insta.nce.     Hog  raising  in  this  covjitvy  in  the  last 


ten  years  has  spread  northwest.    That  i^j  hog  raising  has  decreased  all  throu^ 
the  territory  lying  south  and  east  of  thfi  Corn  Belt.     It  has  increased  to  the 
northwest  of  what  was  the  Corn  Bolt. 

The  Corn  Belt  itself  has  stretched  northwestwa.rd.    Even  though  conditions 
in  the  Northern  Plains  country  are  not  altogether  suited  to  corn,  barley  has 
helped  out  and  the  hogs  seemed  satisfied. 

Or  let's  look  at  the  westward  and  northward  movement  in  cotton.  That 
shift  is  due  to  prices,  too.    But  the  holl  weevil  was  pushing  from  "behind. 
Boll  weevil  damage  in  the  Southeast  cut  cotton  acreage  there.     It  increa.sed 
along  the  northern  horder  of  the  Belt  where  it  is  too  cold  for  the  weevil  and 
in  the  West  where  it  is  too  dry  for  the  holl  weevil  to  tiirive.    Under  the  pull 
of  prices  and  the  push  of  the  boll  weevil,  the  cotton  area  west  of  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana  increased  62  per  cent  "between  1919  and  1924.    And  a.long  the 
northern  herder  of  the  cotton  country  from  Arkansas  to  Virginia,  cotton  acreage 
increased  30  per  cent.     The  Cotton  Belt  that  used  to  leave  off  in  Texas  out 
where  the  West  "began,*  now  stretches  from  coast  to  coast,  from,  southeast  Vir- 
ginia to  southern  California.     In  South  Ca.rolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  the 
cotton  acreage  decreased,  32  per  cent,  during  the  sam^»  time.    But  the  shift 
in  wheat  acreage  in  the  past  ten  to  twenty  years  has  "been  more  marked  than  that 
of  any  other  crop.    As  you  recall,  during  the  World  War  there  was  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  wheat  acreage.    Every  part  of  the  country  which  could  raise 
wheat  did  its  "bit.    A  large  part  of  the  increase,  however,  was  on  land  newly 
taken  into  cultivation,  just  for  that  purpose,  along  the  western  margin  of 
the  Plains  region. 

Five  years  ago  we  were  about  back  to  normalcy  on  wheat  grooving  in  the 
older  wheat  country.    But  there  was  that  great  expansion  of  wheat  acreage  in 
western  Kansas  and  near-by  parts  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas.    That  new  country 
had  apparently  come  into  the  wheat  business  to  stay.    So  had  l^Torthern  Plains 
States,     In  tliree  great  wheat-growing  centers,  -s^heat  makes  up  over  ha.lf  the 
total  crop  acreage.    Yfestern  Kansas  and  nearby  parts  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas; 
North  Dakota  and  Montana;  and  the  Columbia  River  Basin  form  those  three  big 
wheat  sections. 

But  we  were  talkijig  about  those  two  fellows  in  bed.     It  is  plain  to 
see  in  the  case  of  cotton  and  wheat,  that  the  crop  blanket  has  stretched  north 
and  west.     That  leaves  the  other  fellow  to  the  south  and  east  with  less  cover. 

Farmers  in  the  Southeast  ha-ve  tried  to  find  some  substitute  for  cotton. 
The  cultivation  of  tobacco  developed  in  eastern  S'outh  Carolina  and  southern 
G-eorgia  on  a  considera.ble  scale.     That  led  to  too  much  tobacco.    Some  locali- 
ties tried  truck  crops.    But  Dr.  Spillman  says  it  is  out  of  the  question  for 
truck  crops  to  become  a  general  substitute  for  cotton  in  the  Southeastern 
States.    The  o.rea  now  planted  to  trucl^  crops  over  the  country  generally  is 
so  big  that  production  already  often  exceeds  the  ma,rket  demand. 

Tliere  are  also  several  important  feed  and  other  problems  to  be  solved 
before  this  region  can  m.ake  livestock  the  basis  for  farming.    Parasites  which 
infest  cattle  must  be  controlled.    Some  waj?"  of  curing  hay  in  wet  ysars  must  be 
worked  out.    Better  pa,sture  for  the  uplands  must  be  found. 

Other  sections  have  similar  production  problems,  but  in  less  degree. 
Dr.  Spillman  declares  that  practically  no  farm  «nterprise  has  raa.intainod  its 
sta,tus  unchanged  during  the  period  covered  by  his  report.    He  has  maps  showing 
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YiliD.t  ch^,ngGg  lir.ve  taken  place  in  ovsr  twenty  fields  crops;  in  vcgetr.lDlcs ;  in 
bcof  and  dair^?-  cattle,  chickens,  go-ats,  horses  and  mules,  sheep  and  swine;  in 
fruits  :?jid  nuts. 

Although  there  have  heen  no  important  shifts  of  fruit  production  from 
one  locality  to  another  in  recent  years,  the  fruit  maps  show  enormous  increases' 
and  decreases  in  acreage  in  many  of  our  widely  scattered  fruit  sect  ions • 

Those  big  ups-and-downs  in  fruit  acreage  mokie  fruit  growing  entirely  too 
riskj-.    Dr.  Spillman  points  out  that  the  stahilization  of  acreage  of  all  the 
fruits  is  a  pressing  prohlem  which  will  trie  a  lot  of  research  to  solve.  We 
don't  yet  know  the  actual  acreage  and  average  j'-ields  of  each  kind  of  fruit,  nor 
the  length  of  non-hearing  and  "bearing  life  of  each  in  the  different .producing 
sections.     V.'e  don't  know  the  market  requirements,  or  hovj  much  we  should  increase 
the  acreage  of  each  fruit  each  year. 

We  ha,ve  just  touched  here  and  there  in  Dr.  Spillman' s  report.  But  those 
maps  certainly  help  up  picture  what  has  happened  in  farming  these  recent  years, 
and  why  some  things  are  .as  they  are. 


AMOUIx^CEI^IEITT :      Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  has  just  called  our 
attention  to  somj  of  the  shifts  in  farming  in  the  United  States.     This  is  ore 

of  the  regular  series  presented  hy  Station  in  cooperation  with  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Vic  will  have  another  of  these  reports 
tomorro'.v  at  this  s.ame  time. 
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Poultry  Interview  ITo.  41.:     TREATJ^NTSJOR  EXTSRIIAL  PARASITES 


MIOUNCMMT:  At  this  time  we  hear  again  from  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington. 
Today  Your  Farm  Reporter  "brings  you  a  report  on  those  hot-weather  troutle- 
m^ers  ?fhich  v/e  classify  under  the  general  head  of  internal  parasites. 
He  tells  you  about  his  interview  with  Ivtr.  J.L.  l-JelDb,  Department  of  Agricult\jTe 
specialist  on  insects  which  affect  m.an  and  animals.    ^11  right,  Vir,  Reporter. 
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To  really  "begin  at  the  "beginning,  we'd  have  to  go  "back  and  give  some 
attention  to  good  housing,  and  sanitation,  and  proper  ventilation  and  so 
forth.    These  things  can't  be  depended  upon  to  control  lice  and  mites,  but 
Mr,  Webb  emphasizes  the  ffvct  that  they  are  very  important  steps  in  control. 

For  one  thing,  they  help  the  poultryma.n  to  determine  when  these  pests 
are  present.  And  strange  as  tha.t  seems  to  me,  Mr,  Webb  told  me  it  would  not 
seem  strange  at  all  to  you  poultry  raisers.  As  you  may  have  found,  the  pre- 
sence of  mites  is  often  not  detected  until  they  attract  attention  by  causing 
irritation  ibn  the  human  body  as  well  as  on  the  poultry. 

There's  some  question  about  which  of  the  external  parasites  causes 
greatest  losses  to  the  poultry  industry.    But  I  gather  that  lice  and  mites 
are  the  two  most  important,  because  they  occur  in  practically  every  loca-lity 
in  the  country  where  poultry  is  raised.      Thus,  by  reducing  egg  production, 
hindering  growth,  and  reducing  the  quality  of  flesh,  they  cause  tremendous 

losses  much  greater  perhaps  than  we  usually  think,    "^he  fowl  tick,  or  "blue 

bug,"  and  the  sticktight  flea  are  also  very  serious  pests,  but  they  are  not 
so  widespread. 

I  asked  lEr,  Webb  to  tell  me  the  best  ways  science  has  found  of  combating 
these  insect  parasites.    He  began  with  mites. 

First,  he  said,  you  can  usually  tell  when  mites  are  present  from  the 
small  areas  on  boards  specked  with  black  and  white,  sas  though  dusted  with  salt 
and  peppers.     This  is  the  excrement  of  the  mites,  which  are  hiding  in  adjacent 
cracks  or  rough  places.     If  you'll  examine  more  carefully  you'll  find  masses 
of  mites  in  hiding,  together  with  their  eggs  and  the  silvery  skins  cast  by  the 
young. 
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The  common  poultry  mite  of  course  lives  by  sucking  blood  from  the 
foivls  it  attacks.     In  poultry  houses  where  there  is  only  a  moderate  number  of 
mites  the  injury  to  the  fowls  ma3/  not  become  evident  for  quite  a  while.  How- 
ever, the  constant  loss  of  blood  and  irritation  are  taking  their  toll  in 
decreased  egg  production  and  in  poor  condition  of  flesh. 

No?;,  mites  aren't  hard  to  kill,  but  the  great  difficulty  is  in  reaching 
them.    They  s3crote  themselves  in  cracks  and  creviscs  during  the  daj^-time, 
and  that's  why  a/-3plying  drast  baths  to  chickens  is  not  an  effective  troe.tmont. 
The  first  step  necessar3-  to  destroy  mites  is  to  get  rid  of  their  hiding  places, 
as  fajT  as  possible.    Halze  down  the  roosts  and  remove  all  unnecess.ar}^  boards 
and  boxes.    And  then  spray.    The  chemical  known  as  carbolineum  probabl^'^  ms.kcs 
the  most  effective  spray,  but  crude  petrole-jm  is  also  good,  and  in  most  locali- 
ties it  is  very  cheap. 

If  it  is  more  convenient,  crude  petrolo"um  e^id  carbolineum  may  eJso  be 

applied  v/ith     brush  to  nesting  boxes,  coops,  roosts,  roof,  or  wherever  mites 

are  apt  to  hide.    The  main  thing  is  to  get  the  oil  into  every  little  cra.ck  and 
crevice  that  may  harbor  the  m.ites. 

After  the  first  application  Mr.  Webb  saj^s  it  is  usually  best  to  put 
in  new  roosts,  especially  if  the  old  ones  furnish  many  hiding  places. 
Ho  suggests  putting  in  simolified  t^-pes  of  roosts  which  will  maJce  it  cas^T-  to 
control  the  mites.     I  can't  tell  you  much  about  these  roosts  over  the  radio, 
but  can  get  all  the  necessary  information  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  801,  c-alled 
"Lice  and  Mites  on  Poultry," 

Carbolineijm  and  crude  petroleiim,  by  the  way,  a,rc  also  effective  treat- 
ments for  the  blue  bug  and  also  for  the  bed  bug,  which  Mr.  i7ebb  says  some- 
times infects  poultry  houses.     The  blue-bug  has  blue-bug  about  the  same  habits 
a.s  the  comjTion  mate,  but  it  is  harder  to  destroy.    However,  a  good  application 
of  carbolineum  or  crude  petroleum    put '  on  about  every  30  days  during  the  sum- 
mer and  early  fall  should  get  results, 

How  there  are  several  other  kinds  of  mites  which  give  trouble  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.    Anong  them  are  the  feather  mite,  the  chigger  or  harvest 
mite,  and  the  scal57--leg  mite.    My  time  is  limited,  however,  so  I'm  going  to 
refer  you  ag.ain  to  that  Farmers'  Bulletin  "Eo,  801.  It  takes  up  all  of  these 
treatments  in  detail. 

I'Tow  we  come  to  lice.     There  are  some  40  species  found  on  domestic 
fowls,  and  chickens  are  infested  by  more  kinds  than  ^ny  other  fowl.  Seven 
species  are  coinmonly  fo^md  on  chickens,  four  or  five  on  pigeons,  two  or 
three  each  on  geese  and  ducks,  three  on  turkejrs,  and  several  each  on  guinea 
fowl  and  'peafowl. 

However,  the  same  treatmients  are  generally  effective  against  all  tj-^oes, 
Sodi"Ujn  fluoride  has  been  the  standard  treatment  for  years,  and  if  it  is  XDroperly 
applied  it  is  remarkably  effective. 

"There  is  no  real  reason,"  Mr.  Webb  declared,"  why  a  poultry  flock 
should  not  be  entirely  freed  frmm  lice,  e.nd  maintained  in  this  condition. 

"One  application  of  sodium  fluoride  to  all  fowls  on  a  givdipremises 
will  cornjDlet ely  destroy  all  lice  present,"  he  said.     "The  treatment  must  be 
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thorough,  however,  and  everY  fov/l  must  Tdg  treated.     Otherwise  it  will  take 
only  a  short  tine  for  even  one  infested  chicken  to  rcinfest  the  whole  flock." 

Soditun  fluoride  may  ho  ejo'olied  either  as  a  dust  or  as  a  di;o.    But  in 
either  ca.sc  the  first  step  is  to  see  that  all  the  fo^vls  are  shut  in  the  poultry 
house  or  pla.ced  in  coops  "before  you  begin  the  treatment. 

Remeinbcr  that  sodium  fluoride  is  poisonous  to  man,  hence  it  should  not 
"bo  left  where  it  might  he  used  hy  mist^lie  in  food  or  as  medicine. 

Now,  just  a  word  ahout  fle-as.     To  fight  fleas,  the  first  thing  .is  to 
clean  up  the  premises  thoroughly.    Keep  chickens  from  getting  under  outhuildings 
And  then  spray  the  soil  under  infested  "buildings  vrith  creosote  oil. 

And  to  wind  uj  v:ith,  here's  a  ■'.earning.     If  a.nyonc  tries  to  sell  you 
an  internal  medicine  v/hich  he  claims  will  kill  external  parasites,  look  upon 
him  with  suspicion.         The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  conducted  extensive 
tests,  and  they  have  found  no  internal  remedy  that  is  effective  for  fighting 
lice,  mites,  fleas  and  similar  pests.     In  fact,  some  of  these  remedies  they 
tried  are  apt  to  do  more  harm  to  the  chickens  than  to  the  parasites.    At  "best 
such  remedies  are  generdly  useless  and  they  may  he  daigerous. 

Uow  let  me  caJLl  your  attention  to  several  other  bulletins  that  will  give 
3^ou  more  bomplete  information  on  external  parasites.    There  is  Fa,rmers' 
Bulletin  Ho.  1337,  called  "Diseases  of  Poultry";  farmers'  Bulletin  No. 1070, " 
called  "The  Fowl  Tick  and  How  Premises  May  he  Preed  of  It";  and  Technical 
Bulletin  No.  60,"  entitled  "Ineffectiveness  of  Internal  Medication  of  Poultry 
for  the  Control  of  External  Parasites.";;)  and  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  897,  "Pleas 
and  Their  Control." 
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ANNOUNCEIS^IT ;     That  was  Your/Eeport er  at  Washington,  reporting  his  inter- 
view with  I'.Ir.  J.L.  Weh"b  of  the  Dep>L.rtment  oi  Agriculture  on  "Treatments  for 
External  Parasites."    I'll  read  over  that  list  of  bulletins  he  mentioned,  in 
case  3'-ou  missed  any  numbers.    Here  the^'  are:     "Mites  on  Lice  and  Poultry," 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  801;   "Diseases  of  Poultry,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 1337; 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 1070,   "The  Fov/l  Tick,  "; "Fleas  and  Tlieir  Control ,"  Far- 
mers'  Bulletin  No. 397;  and  "Ineffectiveness  of  Internal  Medication  of  oul- 
trj  for  the  Control  of  External  Parasites,"  Technical  BLilletin    No,  60, 
You  may  secure  copies  of  these  publications,  ^^h.ile  the  supply  lasts,  by  writiig 
to  S taction  or  to  the  Department  of  A-riculture  in  ITashington, 
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P0SSI3ILITI3S  OF  COOPgaAglVB  M.APKETIIJ&I 

Talk  InTo.  4:1      Principles  followed  'by  Saccessful 

Co— operant ive  Associations 

AMTOIMCEMENT;    lie  are  having  a  series  of  sixteen  taBcs  on  the  possibilities 
of  cooperative  marketing.    As  you  know,  these  possibilities  are  "being  revealed 
to  us  by  the  specialists  of  the  coopera.tive  marketing  division  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Eoard.    They  come  to  us  through  your  farm  reporter  at  Washington,  ¥e 
have  already  presented  three  of  these  sixteen.    IJow  we  will  have  the  fourth 
in  the  series  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Reporter  

As  we  ha.ve  heard,  cooperative  marketing  has  possibilities  of  being  a 
big    help,  in  solving  o-ujt  farm  problemo     Co-ops  can  bring  about  improvem.ent, 
in  ooth  marketing  and  production.     Of  co^arse,  a  lot  depends  on  how  successful 
the  co-op  does  its  job, 

lir.  A.       McXay,  chief  of  the  cooperative  marketing  division,  of  the 
Federal  Paim  Bceard,  points  out  that  many  coops  have  been  successful.  Others, 
he  saysj  have  been  partly  successful.    Others,  he  admits,  have  completely 
failed. 

Any  of  us  planning  to  have  a  farmers*  cooperative  association,  naturally 
want  to  know  how  the  successful  ones  get  that  way.    Mr.  McZay  answers  us  by 
listing  an  even  half  dozen  things  which  he  has  fo'ond  to  be  tme  of  the  inner- 
workings  of  success  in  faimers'  co-ops. 

Tlie  successful  co-ops;  first,  fill  a  real  need.     Second,  they  are  soundly 
organized.    Third,  they  are  supported  by  their  members-    Fourth,  they  in^ 
prove  grading,  handling  and  marketing  methods.    Fifth,  they  handle  a  large 
enough  volune  of  business.    And  sixth,  they  have  efficient  management  and 
financial  stability, 

!N"ow,  let's  let  Mr.  McZay  go  into  these  six  principles  of  success  a 
little  fuj:ther. 

First,  Is  there  a  real  need  for  an  association?    Is  there  a  service 
it  can  perform?     If  so,  what  are  the  needs  and  services?    Is  our  crop  being 
handled  and  marketed  efficiently  under  present  conditions?    Are  local  handling 
charges  reasonable? 

Many  dealers  may  be  handling  ovjr  stuff.    Each  must  make  a  living. 
Taken  together,  the.lr overhead  costs  may  be  much  bigger  than  we  would  have 
if  we  had  one  big  overhead  marketing  organization.     Or,  we  may  not  be  getting 
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the  full  value  for  our  products  we  Would  get  if  properly  graded  and  sold  on  a 
quality  oasis. 

However,  granting  that  there  is  a  real  need  for  an  association,  to  oe 
successful,  it  must  be  soujidl^?-  organized.    Mr.  McZay  says  that  successful 
associations  ha-ve  provisions  in  their  articles  of  incorporation  which  safe- 
gaara.  the  cooperative  features  of  the  husinesso    They  provide  that  the  directors 
be  elected  by  the  members.    Tlie:"  limit  the  control  one  member  or  any  one  group 
of  members  can  exercise  on  the  association,  and  limit  the  amount  of  dividend  to 
the  usual  rate  of  interest. 

In  genera.l,  they  follow  the  Capper-Yolstead  law  which  provides  that 
such  an  associa,tion  shall  be  organized  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  its  members, 
and  either  on  the  principle  of  one-man- one- vote  or  dividends  on  capital  stock 
are  limited  to  not  over  eight  per  cent.    And,  of  course,  the  successful 
association  is  well  organized  from  a  business  point  of  view.    It  is  set  up 
to  do  the  thing  for  which  there  is  the  greatest  need.    It  is  adapted  to  the 
product  and  to  conditions. 

Soundly  organized  to  meet  a  real  need,  the  successful  farmers*  co-op 
has  also  been  the  one  which  has  the  support  of  its  members.    As  Mr,  lacKa^'-  says, 
the  successful  a.ssociation  is  g^aided  and  supjoorted  by  its  members.     It  is 
managed  with  a  view  to  glYlng  the  members  the  greatest  possible  service.  It 
gives  to  its  membership  full  irif orma.tion  about  the  working  of  the  association. 
The  successful  association  sees  to  it  that  its  members  ha.ve  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  any  important  change  of  policy,  before  such  a  change  is  put  into  effect. 

In  other  words,  the  farmers*  organization  which  has  proved  most 
productive  of  results  is  not  the  one  controlled  oy  one  man,  or  by  a  little 
group  of  in-siders.     Tlie  successful  associations  have  been  managed  in  the 
interest  of  all  their  members. 

Mr.  IIcKay  is  very  emphatic  about  thiso    From  his  study  of  co-ops  from 
one  end  of  this  countr;>-  to  the  other,  he  insists  that  success  depends  more 
upon  the  part  mem.bers  take  in  the  organization  than  on  an;v'  other  one  thing. 
If  the  members  are  indifferent  or  uninterested,  one  man  or  a  few  men  can  divert 
the  association  to  their  own  ends.    The  chances  of  success  are  reduced. 

Hem.ember  now,  analysis  of  successful  co-ops  in  the  past  has  shown  that 
they  fill  a  real  need,  have  a  soujid  organization,  and  get  the  support  of  their 
members.    Those  are  three  of  the  six  principles  which  we  may  use  as  a  sort  of 
roiJ^h  framework  for  a  model  of  a  farmers*  cooperative  marketing  association. 

flow,  let's  follow  Mr.  McKay  on  the  other  three  of  these  six  principles. 
He  says  the  successful  assotiations  have  in^roved  grading  and  handling.  3y 
the  establishjnent  of  standard  grades,  they  have  been  able  to  stabilize  and 
increase  the  demand  for  their  stuff.    Then  by  pooling  the  returns  and  paying 
according  to  the  q-'oality  or  grade  delivered  by  the  members,  they  hs.ve  improved 
production.     In  other  words,  they  have  taught  their  members  to  adapt  production 
to  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  market. 
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Tied  v:g  with  this  question  of  standardization,  and  grading,  and 
handling,  is  the  question  of  vol-one*    Hie  successful  association  has  big 
enough  volune  of  "business.    By  ""oig  enough"  we  mean  "big  enough  to  lower 
costs  in  handling,  and  introduce  economicsnot  possible  where  stuff  is  handled 
in  small  quantities.    Also  we  mean  big  enough  to  give  enough  income  to  enable 
the  co-op  to  make  improvements  in  handling  and  marketing  pra-ctices. 

Hhe  soundly  organized  and  well~supported  association  which  fills  a  real 
need,  iiiiproves  the  grading  and  handling  of  the  str-if  supplied  by  the  member- 
famer,  and  handles  big  enoi;^h  q-aantity  of  the  product  to  enable  it  to  make 
improvements,  must  have  yet  another  thing,  to  long  stay  in  the  ranks  of  success- 
ful co-ops. 

She  successful  association  must  have  efficient  management  and  financial 
strength.    Tlie  needs  for  capital  vary.     Som.e  associations  have  to  operate  plants. 
Others  have  very  small  overhead  expense,    Any  association  needs  enough  c?.T)ital 
to  do  the  particular  job  it  has  undertaken. 

Some  of  the  successful  associations  had  to  start  on  little  capital- 
But  a  co-op  should  have  enough  to  provide  for  the  necessary  fixed  and  work- 
ing capital.    The  successful  association  provides  right  at  the  start  for  the 
accunulation  of  needed  reserves^    That  is,  it  sets  aside  funds  against  the 
proverbial  rainy  day. 

In  this  connections  Mr.  McKay  points  out  that  the  successful  co-op 
keeps  recordso    Its  policies  are  based  on  facts,  not  on  guess-work. 

Let^s  remember  these  six  principles  which  have  heen  followed  by  our 
successful  co-opso    J'irst,  they  fill  a  real  need.     Second,  they  are  soundly 
organized.    Tiiird,  they  are  supported  by  the  mem.bers.    fourth,  they  improve 
grading  and  handling.    ?ifth,  they  handle  enough  business,  and  Sixth,  they 
have  efficient  management  and  financial  stability. 

And  now  that  we  have  seen  what  makes  for  success,  next  week  we  will 
look  into  the  question  of  why  som.e  farmers'  co-ops  failo 

*** 

AIJITQUIC H-IIi]! IT :     "TThy  some  cooperatives  have  failed'^  will  be  the  subject  for 
discussion  next  weeko    Tliat  is  the  next  in  this  series  of  sixteen  vie^fTpoints 

on  the  possibilities  of  cooperative  marketing.     Station   is  presenting 

this  series  in  cooperation  with  the  federal  Farm  Board  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
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SP3MIITG-  TII-CS;  10  Minutes. 

Dairy  Interview  jjo.  Ul;    PHOTECTIIia  I'ilLZ  DIHINO  THMSPORTAIIOaT. 


■AITrTOUiT CMCTT ;     And  now  we  again  present  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington.  In 
view  of  the  interest  in  producing  higher  quality  milk  we've  asked  Youi'  Eeporter 
to  get  us  some  information  on  protecting  milk  during  transportation.     Ee  has 
interviewed  Mr.  3.  P.  Hotis,  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  and  toda.y  he  tells 
you  what  Hr.  Hotis  told  him.     All  riglit,  Mr.  Heporter. 

— ooOoo — 

The  whole  business  of  producing  higih  quality  milk  is  a  matter  of  good 
economics.     It  pays  in  dollars  and  cents.     And  this  is  the  "basis  on  which  :'r. 
Hotis  talked  to  me  ahout  "being  careful  to  protect  milk  after  it  leaves  the 
farm. 


He  "began  with  cooling,  which  of  course  is  at  the  "bottom  of  any  high- 
quality  milk  progran.    He  said  that  we  cool  milk  chiefly  for  three  reasons: 

First,  to  maintain  the  quality  of  milk. 

Second,  to  meet  the  rules  and  regulations  of  cities  and  milk  companies. 

And  third,  to  make  malk  more  palata'ble.     Cool  milk  is  much  more  pleasing 
to  the  consumer. 

ITow,  he  i7ent  on,  it  costs  maney  to  cool  milk.     It  takes  ice,  and  it 
takes  equipment,   ajid  it  takes  lahor.     Of  course  it  is  a  good  investment;  other- 
wise, no"body  would  go  to  this  trou'ble  and  expense. 

But  the  point  is  that  the  lower  the  cooling  temperature  the  greater  the 
cost.  That  is,  it  costs  more  to  cool  milk  to  a  temperature  of  35  degrees  than 
it  does  to  cool  to  ko  degrees,  and  so  on. 

Uow,  the  question  comes  up:     To  what  temperature  do  you  have  to  cool  your 
milk  in  order  to  get  it  to  market  at  the  proper  temperature? 

Say,  for  instance,  that  your  market  requires  milk  a.t  a  temperature  not 
higher  than  50  degrees.    Now,  perhaps  you  are  a'ble  to  come  under  this  deadline  "by 
cooling  down  to  ^5  degrees  "before  sending  it  to  town.     On  the  other  hand,  one 
of  your  neighbors  may  have  to  coel  his  milk  to  Ho  degrees  in  order  to  get  under 
the  wire.     If  that  is  the  case,  you  are  saving  money.     And  the  saving  is  due  to 
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greater  care  in  transportation,  or  to  l^eing  nore  favorably  located  on  the  route. 

So,  says  Mr.  Hotis,  when  you  take  pains  to  ^protect  milk  on  its  way  to 
market,  you  are  not  only  protecting  the  quality  of  your  product,  but  you  are 
protecting  the  investment  you  put  into  the  process  of  cooling. 

"ITow  Just  what'  do  you  meaai  "by  protecting  milk?"  I  asked  Mr.  Hotis.  And 
here  are  his  suggestions  as  I  jotted  them  dovvn  while  he  talked. 

Pirst,  take  milk  that  is  left  at  the  roadside  to  be  picked  up  by  a  truck. 
In  summer  it  must  be  protected  from,  the  sun  and  in  winter  from  low  temperatures. 
Of  course  the  care  you  have  to  use  depends  somewhat  upon  climatic  conditions, 
but  in  general  here  are  some  of  the  most  corjnon  methods: 

Place  the  milk  in  the  shade,  or  under  the  shelter  of  a  roof  made  of 
canvas  or  some  other  kind  of  material. 

Put  it  in  this  protected  spot,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  time  the  hauler 
makes  his  regula;r  eppe prance. 

Put  a  few  5-po"^<l  or  10-pound  chmks  of  ice  on  top  of  the  cans. 

In  winter,  protect  it  with  a  heavy  blanket.     And  use  the  blanket  for 
this  one  purpose  only. 

ITow,  where  hauling  on  the  road  takes  more  than  half  an  hour,  see  that 
the  milk  is  protected  with  a  blanket  or  canvass  during  transportation.     In  ex- 
tremely hot  weather,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  wet  the  covering  and  to  scatter 
a  few  small  chunks  of  ice  on  top  .of  the  cans  under  the  canvas  or  blanket. 

Of  coY!jrse  even  greater  precautions  are  necessary  for  longer  hauls.  When 
the  milk  is  to  be  on  the  road  for  three  hours  or  more,  the  trucks  which  take 
it  to  market  should  be  tightly  boxed,  end  preferably  insulated.     And  even  under 
these  conditions,  chunks  of  ice  scattered  over  the  tops  of  the  cans  is  a  good 
precaution  in  extremely  hot  weather. 

Cans  of  milk  shipped  in  baggage  caxs  need  to  be  jacketed. 

To  illustrate  the  importance  of  these  practices,  i-r.  Eotis  gave  me  a,  con- 
crete example. 

Pour  10-gallon  cans  of  milk  cooled  to  kk  degrees  were  hauled  a  distance 
of  13  miles  from  a  farm  to  a  railroad  station,  he  related.     One  can  was  insulated 
a  second  was  an  ordinary  unprotected  can  covered  with  a  1-inch  felt  jacket,  the 
third  was  covered  with  a  one-haJ.f  inch  felt  jacket,  and  the  foijrth  wa,s  entirely 
■anprotected.     During  the  13-niile  trip  to  the  railroad  station  the  milk  in  the 
insulated  can  rose  1  degree,   the  milk  in  the  cans  protected  by  jackets  rose  6 
degrees,  and  the  milk  in  the  unprotected  can  rose  20  degrees. 
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Then,  the  cans  were  shipped  in  an  ordinary  "baggage  obx  for  more  than 
1,000  miles,  at  an  average  air  temperature  of  ahout  SO  degrees.     In  the  unpro- 
tected can  the  milk  reached  a  teiirperature  of  6o  degrees  "before  it  arrived  at 
the  railroad;   the  milk  in  the  can  with  a  haJ-f-inch  jacket  reached  6o  degrees 
after  ahout  268  miles  of  trave!}.;  the  can  with  the  1-inch  jacket  traveled  about 
332  miles  "before  the  milk  reached  oO  degrees;  and  the  milk  in  the  insulated  can 
did  not  reach  60  de.gr8f3s  until  after  65O  miles  of  travel. 

Thus,  simply  "by  using  a  half- inch  jacket  it  was  possible  to  ship  an  in- 
dividual can  of  milk  26  times  as  far  as  in  the  ordinary  can  before  the  temper- 
ature rose  to  60  degrees;  33  times  as  far  with  the  1-inch  jacket;  and  65  times 
as  far  in  the  insulated  can. 

When  we  remember  that  milk  soiJirs  very  rapidly  at  high  temperatures,  the 
importance  of  this  protection  is  easy  to  realize.     However,  it  is  still  a  fact 
that  a  large  part  of  our  annual  loss  from  sour  milk  is  due  to  shipping  milk  at 
too  high  a  tempera.t-'ore,  and  this  loss  is  estimated  to  be  many  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  first  thing,  of  course,,  is  cooling  on  the  farm.     But  cooling  may 
not  help  much  if  m.ilk  is  allowed  to  go  to  market  without  sufficient  protection. 

You'll  find  some  helpful  tips  on  this  question  in  that  well  known 
Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  976-r,  called  "Cooling  iCilk  and  Cream  on  the  Farm."  Write 
for  it  in  care  of  Station   or  to  the  Department  of  Agriciolture  in  Wash- 

ington. 

— ooOoo — 

MHOUITCSI'iSL'I?;     That  was  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington,  reporting  his  latest 
interview  on  "protecting  Milk  Daring  Transportation. "    Your  Reporter  will  be 
back  at  the  microphone  Monday  at  this  same  hour,  for  his  weekly  talk  with  live- 
stock men. 
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Speaking  Time:    10  Minutes, 


All  Regions. 


IS  IT  SAJ^E  TO  USE  A1JTI-H0G-CH0L3EA  SSRmS? 


OPENmC-  jJJITOUlTCIEi.IMT ;    "Is  it  safe  to  use  an ti~liog~ cholera  serums?"  Tliat's 
the  question  Yo'ar  Farm  Reporter  is  going  to  try  to  answer  to-day.    That's  a 
timely  suhject  in  miany  sections  of  the  country  at  this  season  of  the  year,  so 
we'll  T)ass  over  the  "mike"  and  let  the  reporter  start  his  program. 


IFolks,  I  want  to  tallc  to  you  again  to-day  about  locking  the  stable 
door  before  the  horse  is  stolen.    This  talk  was  prompted  by  a  hog  raiser 
in  the  central  part  of  the  United  States.    He  has  used  anti-hog-cholera 
serums  very  successfully  for  a  number  of  years  and  wouldn't  think  of  trying 
to  go  through  an  outbreak  of  hog  cholera  without  iamimizing  his  hogs. 

The  hog  raiser  I  am  talking  about  lives  in  one  of  the  best  farming 
sections  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes;  he  is  surrounded  with  progressive 

neighbors  and  they  still  make  money  farming  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

However,  this  particular  hog  raiser  has  written  in  and  raised  a  question  T^hich 
I  think  is  well  worth  discussing  at  this  season  of  the  year.     It  appears  that 
some  of  his  neighbors  are  still  a  little  bit  skeptical  about  the  use  of  serun 
and  virus  in  the  treatment  to  prevent  hog  cholera.    They  want  to  know  if  these 
products  are  really  safe,  and  how  a  famer  is  to  know  when  they  are  safe. 

IThen  I  finished  reading  that  hog  raiser's  letter,  I  grabbed  my  hat  and 
headed  straight  for  the  office  of  Dr.  D.  I.  Skidmore,  chief  of  Uncle  Sam's 
office  of  virus  and  serum  control.    Dr.  Skiidmore  has  been  working  for  Uncle 
Sam  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  has  more  than  100  people  helping 
him  to  see  that  farmers  and  livestock  producers  get  good,  clean,  pure  seruns 
and  vaccines  for  combatting  various  livestock  troubles. 

I  passed  the  hog  raiser's  letter  over  to  Dr.  Skidmore,  and  watched  the 
expression  on  his  face  as  he  read  down  the  page.  As  he  finished,  he  adjusted 
his  glasses,  and  then  said  

"Yesterday,  a  highway  accident  in  my  home  State  of  Ohio  injured  nearly 
a  dozen  people.     In  less  than  two  hours  after  the  accident  an  airplane  from 
one  of  the  Go vermient- supervised  seruTi  plants  at  Woodworth,  Wisconsin,  was  on 
its  Way  to  the  scene  of  the  accident-^ — loaded  with  a  serum  used  to  prevent 
what  is  coiiinonly  called  lockjaw. 


ooOoo — 
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"If  the  serums  and  Vaccines  that  are  inade  mider  Uncle  Sam's  supervision 

are  good  enoiL^h  to  "be  used  on  people  they  are  certainly  good  enough  and 

safe  enough  to  "oe  used  on  animals," 

*  ■  ■ 

That  statement  drove  hom.e  the  fact  and    then  clinched  it  so  that  it 
wouldn't  pull  out.    Continuing,  Dr.  Si<:idmore  said, 

"There  are  now  84  commercial  plants  under  the  supervision  of  the 
5^ederal  Government,  in  this  co-ujitry  malting  serums, aggressins,  tuherculin,  . 
hacterins,  and  vaccines  for  veterinary  use,    Jlfty-two  of  these  84  commercial 
plants  man-of acture  anti-hog-cholera  serum  under  the  supervision  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  while  38  of  them  are  making  other 
"biological  products  of  the  various  kinds  mentioned  and  these  also  are  -ujader 
o^or  supervision." 

"Just  how  do  you  supervise  these  plants  and  these  products?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  >'  he  said,  "we  always  keep  a  man  at  the  plant  where  the  more 
important  products  are  made.     In  other  cases  o"ar  men  make  periodic  inspections 
of  the  plant  and  the  products.    Uncle  Sam,  you  know,  has  ways  af  checMng 
and  douole  checking,  and  he's  always  on  the  lookout  when  it  comes  to  the 
manufacture  of  serms,  vaccines  and  other  such  biological  products." 

At  this  point,  I  said,  "Dr.  Skidiaore,  what  do  you  do  if  ;^ou  find  a 
plant  mailing  an  inferior  product?" 

"¥e  find  the  cause,"  he  said.     "If  it  was  accidental,  we  give  them 
another  chance  and  caution  them  to  oe  careful.    If  it  was  on  purpose,  and  if 

we  i^now  it  was^  we  can  take  their  Federal  license  avfa^'  from  them  and 

they  have  to  stop  manufacturing  such  products." 

"Have  you  ever  revoked  8J]y  licenses?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  answered,  "out  in  the  main  our  manuf aciitirer s  are  honest, 
and  their  products  are  reliahle." 

Tliat  brought  me  to  the  very  point  I  wajited,  so  I  shot  in  my  next 
question  before  we  switched  to  something  else.    Here's  what  I  asked  

"How  call  a  famer  tell  when  these  products  are  sai"e  and  reliable?" 

"HX4D  THE  LA3SL  02T  THS  COIITABTER, "  was  his  positive  answer. 

"Dr.  Sicidmore,"  I  asked,  "what  is  ant i~hog- cholera  sennm  made  of?" 

"The  serum,"  he  said,  "is  made  from  the  blood  of  hogs  known  to  be 
hignly  imnune  to  hog  cholera,     "hen  this  product  is  prepared  by  licensed 
establishments  and  pasteurized,  it  is  a  safe  product  to  use,  and  if  properly 
administered  at  the  right  tine,  will  protect  pigs  and  hogs  against  hog  cholera." 

I  asked  if  there  are  any  new  methods  or  Lmprovemonts  in  the  production 
of  anti-hog-cholora  serum. 
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"Yes,"  said  Dr.  Skidtnore.     "The' latest  improvement  not  only  clarifies 
the  product  but  pasteurizes  it  before  it  is  placed  on  the  market.    The  serum 
bottles  are  filled  and  sealed,  then  completel;^^  submerged  in  a  water  bath,  and 
at  the  saziie  tme  the.  seram  is  agitated  to  bring  all  -parts  of  the  mixture  to  the 
proper  pasteurizing  temperature.    This  new  process  destroys  axiy  disease-pro- 
ducing bacteria  that  may  be  present  and  improves  the  keeping  quality  of  the 
ser-um  by  destroying  other  bacteria. 

"Of  course,  the  clear  serun  has  many  advantages  over  the  cloudy  serum. 
In  the  first  place  it  keeps  better.  In  the  next  place  it  is  concentrated  and 
in  equal  voluae  will  go  further,  and  finally,  clear  seram  is  more  easily  made 
safe,  works  better  and  will  not  clog  a  syringe  like  the  old  serum.  ITaturally 
all  these  are  important  items  in  favor  of  the  im]proved  serun. " 

Anti-hog- cholera  serum  is  prepared  in  large  quantities,  and  used  by 
many  different  individuals,  and  -under  varying  conditions.    However,  there  is 
no  biological  product  made  that  is  used  either  for  man  or  animals  with  such 
uniformly  satisfactory/  results  as  anti-hog-cholera  seruLe    That  is  the  best 

answer  that  I  can  give  to  the  question  IS  IT  SAFE  TO  USE  AIJTI-HOC— CHOLSBA 

SERUM? 

According  to  Dr.  Skidmore^s  records  there  was  enou-gh  ser-um  produced 
in  1929  to  immunize  about  19  million  hogs,    Tliat  figure  represents  nearly  30 
per  cent  of  the  total  pig  crop, 

3y  exa"-iining  the  label  of  each  container  of  seru-n  one  can  readily  tell 
where  it  was  made,  and  whether  it  is  concentrated  clear  ser-um  or  some  other 
kind,    A  dose  table  is  also  required  to  be  printed  on  the  label,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally better  to  have  a  veterinarian  determine  the  proper  quantity  of  ser-um 
for  pigs  of  various  sizes. 

This  ended  my  interview  with  Dr.  Skidniorc,  who  is  an  authority  on 
the  preparation  of  serums  and  viruses.    As  I  started  to  leave  his  office, 

he  handed  me  a  copy  of  a  circular  entitled  COl-IPASAT IVE  VALUES  OE  TYPES 

OE  AHTI-HOG-CHOIERA  SERUM.    This  publication  is  known  as  Circular  No.ll-C, 
and  you  may  have  a  copy  of  it  by  writing  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Tliousands  of  spring  -pigs  have  alreac?y  been  iram-unized  against  hog 
cholera,    L-.Tiii-ujiization  is  a  safe  process.    If  there  is  an  outbreak  of  cholera 

in  your  section  let  me  suggest  that  you  get  in  touch  with  your  cotmty 

agent,  or  yoiJT  local  veterinarian-  and  to  reverse  the  old  adage,  lock 

the  stable  door  before,  the  horse  is  stolen.    Earners'  Bulletin  llol  834-E, 

called  fHOG-  CHOLERA,"  will  give  you  plenty  of  information  relative  to  hog  choleia 

and  its  trea.tment. 

-_0— 

CLO SI I'TC-  Aivl^IOUlTCEK'IElTT ;    You  have  just  listened  to  one  of  the  regular  Earm 

Reporter  prograiiis  broadcast  from  Station  in  in  cooperation  with 

the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,    Write  this  station  for  copies 
of  the  publica.tions  mentioned  in  this  talk. 
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